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[New Issue.] 
\ 

THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP FRASER. By John 
W. DIGGLE, M.A., Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool, Hon. Canon of Liverpool, Author 
of “Godliness and Manliness,” ‘*True Religion,” &c., also Editor of Bishop Fraser’s 

Sermons. 
: POPULAR REVISED EDITION, with a New Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 

: Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Ready. 


*.* The SEVENTH LIBRARY EDITION, price 12s. 6d., can still be obtained. 


‘“* Many important and hitherto unpublished letters enrich a volume which casts a flood of light on every 
phase of Fraser's career in Lancashire..... This fascinating biography.”—Standard. 


THE BROAD CHURCH, cr WHAT IS COMING. By the 
Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, Author of ‘‘ Poets in the Pulpit,” &c. Crown 8vo, — 
COUNT CAMPELLO and CATHOLIC REFORM in ITALY. 


By the Rev. ALEX. ROBERTSON, of San Remo. With Preface by the ARCHBISHOP 
of DUBLIN. Crown 8vo, cloth. Shortly. 


DECORATIVE ELECTRICITY. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. 


\ ith a Chapter on Fire Risks by J. E. H. Gorvoy, B.A., M.Inst.C.E., Director of and 
Consulting Engineer to the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company. Llustrated by 
Herbert Tell. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. (Heady. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 1890. Con- 


taining a complete List of all the Books published in Great Britain and Ireland in the 
year 1890, with their sizes, prices, and publishers’ names; also of the principal books 

published , in the United States of America, with the addition of an IxpEX To SuBJECTS. 
toyal Svo, 5s. | Ready. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT: a Personal Memoir of his 
Early Art Career. By HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of “ Academy Notes,’’ and 
Author of “ Breton Folk,” &c. With 172 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown $yo, cloth, 5s. 


CZSAR’S COLUMN: a Story of the Twentieth Century. 
oo DONNELLY, Author of ‘ Ragnarok,” ‘ Atlantis,”? &c. mt Svo, 
cloth, extra. Shortly. 


THE BROOKFIELD STUD (Highgate Road, London, N.W., 
and Shenley, Herts) of OLD ENGLISH BREEDS of HORSES, HACKNEYS, 
CLEVELAND BAYS, YORKSHIRE COACH HORSES, THOROUGHBREDS, 
PONIES. By Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS, M.P. (and additional Notes by Mr. VERO 
SHAW). With Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 4to, cloth, 5s. [ leady. 


THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER: a Study of Society at 


Johannesburg. By ANNA, COUNTESS de BREMONT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[ Shortly. 


AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY of Rev. HENRY WARD 

BEECHER, authorised by his Family, largely Autobiographic. By his Son, WILLIAM 

(. BEECHER, and his Son-in-Law, Rev. SAMUEL SCOVILLE, assisted by Mrs. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. Profusely illustrated. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Royal Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DAVID COX and PETER DE WINT: Memoirs of their 
Lives and Works. By GILBERT R. REDGRAVE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (New Volume in the “ Great Artists Sevies.’’) | Shortly. 

















The COBBLER of CORNIKERANIUM. By the Rev. A. N. 


MALAN, Author of “ Uncle Towser,” &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


: livady. 
THE CHESS PLAYER’S POCKET-BOOK, and Manual of 


the Openings. Edited by JAMES MORTIMER. 16mo, boards, 1s. heady. 


; THE WEST INDIES. By G. Washington Eves. Published 


under the Auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. New Edition. 


gilt edges, 7s. 6d, 
JUGGERNAUT: a Veiled Record. By George Cary 
Crown 


EGGLESTON and DOLORES MARBOURG. ‘vo, cloth, 6s. (Shortly. 


OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of Papers of Reminis- 
cences and Characteristic Reflections. By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author 
of “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” &c. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


. ** His many admiring readers will feel a still warmer regard for him as they read the charming pages of 
his new volume.”—1thenaewn. 


THE COLONIAL YEAR-BOOK for the YEAR 1891. 


A. J. R. TRENDELL, C.M.S., of the Inner Temple, Bazrister-at-Law. With Introduc- 
tion by J. SCOTT KELTIE, Librarian to the Royal (ieographical Society. ‘ With 100 
Additional Pages and 6 New Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. Shortly. 


_ Ready. 








} 
| 


| 





Crown svo, cloth, | ESLER (E. R.).—THE WAY of TRANSGRESSORS. 





Loxrdon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co., Liuzrep, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR WALLACE. 

THE RURAL ECONOMY and AGRICULTURE of 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, as seen by ROBERT WALLACE, F.L.S., 
F.R.S. Edin., Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy in the University of 
Fdinburgh; Author of ‘India in 1887,” “ Farm Live Stock of Great Britain,” &c. 
With 10 Maps, £0 Full-Page Plates, and 20 Text Illustrations. Demy svo, cloth. 

Shortly. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF * THE SKILFUL COOK.” 

MARY HARRISON’S GUIDE to MODERN COOKERY: 
a complete Ceckery Guide. With Treface by the Right Hen. Sir THOMAS DYKE 
ACLAND, Bart., and a full Index. Crown Svo, cloth. Shortly. 


THE TOMBS of the KINGS of ENGLAND. By J. Charles 


WALL. Numcrovs Illustraticns Crawn and engiaved by the Author. Demy §vo, 
cloth. [ Shortly. 


THEORY and ANALYSIS of ORNAMENT, applied to the 
Work of Elementary and of Technical Schcols. By FRANCOIS LOULS SCHAUER- 
MANN, for eight years Head Master of the Wood and Carving Department, Royal 
Polytechnic, Regent Street. With 263 Ilustiaticns. Demy svo, cloth. | Shortly. 


FOUR WELSH COUNTIES: Brecknock, Carnarvon, 
age and Pembroke. A Holiday Book, by E. A. KILNER. Ilvstrate y Crown 
§vo, cloth. April, 


LOW’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. Edited by John Gill, 
Author of ‘School Management,” and ASTON GILL. 
FRENCH READERS. Specially arranged for Stages I., II., 


and IIL. of the New Code. By C. F. CLIFTON, French Teacher under the London 
School Board. Mlustrated. [In the press. 


INFANT PRIMERS. In Two Parts. Part I. Illustrated. 
Price 3d. Part II. Illustrated. Price 6d. (April. 


NEW NOVELS. 
DAVIDSON (H. C)—NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By 


HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author of “The Old Adam,” ec. 2 vols., crown 
Svo, 21s. Ready. 


GRAHAM (S.)—A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott 
GRAHAM, Author of “The Golden Milcstone,” “The Sandcliff Mystery,” &c. 
3 vols., crown S8vo, 31s. 6d. 
*“* A Bolt from the Blue,’ however, is well told. The characters are all human, none of them being 
described as perfect, either in goodness or in badness.”"—Athenacwu. 


HENTY (G. A)—A HIDDEN FOE: a Story of Love and 


Mystery. By G. A. HENTY, Author of * The Cruise of Carne’s Mold,” * The Plague 
Ship,” &e. 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 21s. [«lprid. 


HOMER (A. N.).—THE RICHEST MERCHANT in 
ROTTERDAM. By A. N. HOMER, Author of ‘Red Ruin,” &c. 2 vols., crown 
Svo, 21s. Ready. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S 6s. STANDARD NOVELS. 
BROWN (R.)}—JACK ABBOTT'S LOG: a Yarn of the 


Merchant Service. By ROBERT BROWN, Author of “Spunyarn aad Spindrift,” 
** Jack’s Yarn,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. | Short/y. 
** Among recent tales of the sea, ‘Jack Abbott's Log’ ranks high. It isa rattling good story, or rather 


storics.”—Scolsman. 
E. RENTOUL ESLER. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. [April 
* A decidedly good novel, marked by much quiet power aud giace..... Lhe texts fur the chap ters hare 
been admirably chosen.”—<A thenaeum. 


HARKUT (F.).—_THE CONSPIRATOR: a Romance of Real 


Life. By COUNT PAUL P-— Edited by FRANK HWARKUT. Crown syo, 
cloth, 6s. | Shortly. 

“ A very lively nnd even exciting romance. Mr, Frank Harkut may ! agratulated on the fertility of 

imagination and the literary skill which have enabled him to produc. a siory of conspiracies and con- 


spirators which, when once entered upon, is not likely to be speedily latd duwa.”— 


MACMASTER (R. M.)—-OUR PLEASANT VICES. By 
MILNER MACMASTER. Crown Svo, cloth, 6. 


“A supremely interesting and well-told tale of Australian lif, 
intricate plot skilfully c nstrncted and developed.”--Scotsinan. 


Spectator, 
[Api il, 
...--4 Well-conceived story, and an 
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LITERARY MAN (Foreigner) would 

- he happy to undertake TRANSLATIONS of any kind from 
French, German, ltalian, or Greek into English, and vice-versa.— 
Adiivess S0n, Acapemy Office, 27, Chancery ane, W.C. 


r rATOMN TW ° 
ACTS HUNTED UP; Registers 
searched ; Wills found ; Pedigrees traced, in_ British Museum, 
Record Office, and Local Registries; Books and Papers copied 
and translated in any language from manuscript or type.— 
Peacock & Peacock, Antiquarian Genealogists, 41, Wych Street, W.C. 


> r . 
R. W. R. WILLCOX, formerly Pub- 
. li-her of the Nonconformist, and six years representative of 
Nature, desires a similar engagement; or as Book-keeper and 
Correspondent, Shorthand Writer, or Reporter. Good celemenens 
Over 20 years’ business experience,—3, Clayton Terrace, Balham, 8.W., 


yarc J T Tr 
M ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There 1s a 
rteadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editione de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens op 
view. Prices on application 


CATALOGUES. 

JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULA U & CO, 37. SOHO SQUARE. _ 


(CATAL )GUE of BOOKS on Philosophy, 
y Occultism, Folk-lore, and allied subjects, 16 pages, Now Ready, 
gratis.—Praxets Epwarps, 83, High Street, Wetylehene, London, W. 





NOW READY. 


- r 
[?XLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 
_A. Gantanp Mears, Handsome volume of Love-Sonnets and 
old-time Love-Stories in Verse. Eminently suitable for Gift-book. 
Price 7s 6d 
London: Keoan Pavi, Trexcn, Tresver, & Co. 


() LD COTTAGE and DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE = (Surrey—South-West). hy ALP 
SEVILE Pe (Surrey—South-V By RALPH 
Now ready, Second Edition, erown dte, bound in cloth, £1 nett, 
(post-free), 
Of the Acrnon, Rolls Chambers, #9, ¢ hancery Lane, W.4 


Second Edition, 2 vols., demy Sve, 22s 


% Als % a 
TOILE HISTORY of the ENGLISH CON- 
: STITUTION, By Dr, RUDOLPH GNEIST, Professor of Law 
in the University ot Berlin. Translated by PHILIP A, ASHWORTH, 
of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

“ No foreigner has done more than Professor Gneist to examine and 
make clear the history and nature of the English Constitution..... He 
‘liscusses such vital questions as, Whither are we drifting? How far do 
recent changes in the franchise accord with the whole spirit of the Con- 
stitution ¥ What is in store for us with democracy supreme? On such 
questions as these the opinion of a foreigner who is a scholar but no 
twokworm, and who has sedulously studied our institutions, is certainly 
much more weighty than that of most Englishmen...../ At this time 
these volumes are expecially instructive. They east light on almost 
all the great questions of current politics.”— Timea. : 

London: Wa. Crowes & Sons, Limited, 27, Fleet Street. 


Third Edition, Revised, with Portrait, crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


TILE HISTORY of the ENGLISH PAR- 
L LIAMENT: its Growth and Development through a Thousand 
Years, Soo1887, By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Author of “The History 
of the English Constitution.” Translated by Prof. A. H. KEANE 





En tlish realers will certainly weleome a history of the Englis) 
Parliament by the greatest living authority on the Continent.” 
- 4 enadettint 
It completes the vast survey of our English institutions....to 
which so great « portion of Dr. Gneist’s laborious life has been de- 
voted.”"—Daily News. 


London : WM, Clowns & Soxs, Limited, 27, Flect Street. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A. ; 
Ouless, R.A. ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘ SPRING,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTY PE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,’ post free to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free | 


per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 





SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 
jy IMBLEDON HIGH SCHOUL, 


Mansel Road, Wimbledon. 
(Girls’ Public Day School Company, Limited.) 
The Head Mistress can highly reeoommend BOARDING HOUSES, in 
which there will bea few VACANCLES for the Term beginning May Sth. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—AN EXAMI- 
NATION for filling up about THREE VACANCIES on the 
FOUNDATION will be held on the 8TH APRIL NEXT. For 
information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington. 


[ASTER and MIDSUMMER EXAMTI- 
NATIONS.—Examination Work, Classics, E!ementary Mathe- 

maties, English undertaken on moderate terms by Mr. F. KNOWLES 

| ae ay Class Classical Tripos, 189).—Address Langley House, Slough, 
ucks. 


. r 4 aa , 

TMHE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1891.— 

A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on “THE ORIGIN and 
GROWTH of the IDEA of GOD as illustrated by the COMPAR A- 
TIVE HISTORY of RELIGIONS,’ will be delivered in French by 
Count GOBLET D'ALVLELLA, Professor of History of Religions in 
Brussels University, at the PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, 
on the following days, viz.:—WEDNESDAY 1l5ru, Thursday 16th, 
Monday 20th, Tuesday zist, Monday 27th. and Tuesday, 28th April, at 
5Sp.m. Admission to the Course of Lectures will be by Ticket, without 
payment. Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are requested to 
send their names and addresses to Messrs. Wittiams & NoreGarr, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later than April Lith, and 
AS SOON as possible after that date tickets will be issued to as many 
persons as the hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by M. 
DPALVIELLA, at 9, HIGH STREET, OXFORD, on cach of 
following days, viz.:—FRIDAY 177n, .——! 18th, Wednesday 22nd 
Thursday 23rd, Wednesday 29th, and Thursday, 30th April, at 5 p.m. 
Admission to the Oxford Course will be free without ticket. 

Percy Lawrorp, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 














Qik JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM. 
13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 

OPEN FREE, from 1! to 5, on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS in APRIL, MAY, JUNE, JULY, 
and AUGUST. 

Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtamed of the 
Curator, at the Museum. 


NOW PUBLISUING IN NUMBERS, 

FIRST NUMBER (112 pages, small quarto), Is, 6d, 
MURET’S 
ENCYCLOPADIC ENGLISH-GERMAN 
DICTIONARY. 


(Uniform with “ Sachs-Villatte’s French-German Dictionary.”) 
MURET'S DICTIONARY is the Latest, the Largest, and by far the 
most Comprehensive of all English-German Dictionaries. It is the 
only one with the New German Orthography, and with the Pronuncia- 
tion after the Phonetic System of ‘Toussaint-Langenscheidt. It con- 
tains the Technical Terms m Art, Science, Commerce, and Manufac- 
tures ; Anglo-Indian Words, Provincialisms, and Americanisms ; and 
is distinguished by its clear and concise arrangement, as well as by 
appropriate Examples. The German-English Part by lof. Dr. D. 
Saxpens Will appear very shortly. 
Published by Prof. G. LANGENSCHEIDT, Berlin. 
Vrders Received hy all Bovksellers ; and to be had of 
H. GREVEL & CO., Booksellers, 
33, Kiusu Sraeer, Covent Garvey, Loxvos, W.C. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 
THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 





Of the general contents of the Journa. the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES, 


Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes» 
sional interest. 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 

PENDING LEGISLATION. 

All important measures before Parliament are sum- 

| marised in this department. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 
Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
| legislative results of the Session. 

REVIEWS. 


New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 


department. 
NEW ORDERS, &Xc. 
In this department are given all new Ruies and 
| Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 





GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 


COURTS. 


Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, bee notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 


SOLICITORS’ CASES. 


Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 
Pains are taken to render these accurate and com- 
plete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies, 
A Careful Summary is given of all the Lega: 

News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLIGITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, és. ; by post, 2ss., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. 
Single Number, Is. 
The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 
Cheques and Lost Office Orders payable to MW. ViLLEns. 





OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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SPENCER BLACKETT’S NEW BOOK. 
HIS BEST BOOK, 
NEW STORY 
BY 


FERGUS HUME 


MONSIEUR JUDAS. 


By the Author of 


e 
** Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 
NEW STORY 
BY 


FERGUS HUME. 


MONSIEUR JUDAS. 


By the Author of 
The 
** Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 
NEW STORY 
BY 
FERGUS HUME. 


MONSIEUR JUDAS. 


By the Author of 
The 


“ Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 
NEW STORY 
BY 
FERGUS HUME. 


MONSIEUR JUDAS. 


By the Author of 
The 
** Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 
NEW STORY 
BY 
FERGUS HUME. 


MONSIEUR JUDAS. 


By the Author of 
The 


**Mystery of a Hanson Cab.” 
NEW STORY 
BY 
FERGUS HUME. 
MONSIEUR JUDAS. 
By the Author of 
he 
“ Mystery of a Hansom Cab.”’ 
Picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


London: Spencer BiackeEtTt, 35, St. Bride Street, E.C.; 
and of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 


Price One Shilling. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and CHRISTABEL 
COLERIDGE. 


Part IV. New Series.—APRIL, 181. 
CONTENTS. 
HOPE 
LILIAN and LILI. 
Atelier du Lys.” 
GREEK FORERUNNERS of CHRIST. No. 11. By the Rev. Peren 
ALLY. 
THE MYSTERY of the RINGS. By Many E. Hv ian. 
BALLADS and the BORDER COUNTRY. 
CAMEOS frem ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Peter and Charles. 
THAT STICK. Chaps. XII. to XV. By C. M. Yosser. 
THE JOURNAL of SIR WALTER SCOTT. By C. R. Coteniper. 
STUDIES in GERMAN LITERATURE. No. WV. By M. Watson. 
THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 
London: A. D. Ixxes & Co. (Late Watren Suitu & Iyyes), 
31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No. 261, for APRIL. 

R. I. QUICK : IN MEMORIAM. Dr. UU. M. Berver, Prof Seevey, 
Rey. J. Liuewetyn Davies, &e. 

GENDER and SEX. By F. Bayrorp Harrison. 

A POSSIBLE DEFECT in the EDUCATION of the FUTURE. By 

C. M. Jenn, 

MARY ASTELL: an Advocate of Womens’ Rights Two Mundred 
Years Ago. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—College Professors as University Examiners ; 
The Salaries of Assistont Mistresses ; The Relations of Preparatory 
and Public Schools; London University Examinations ; &c. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES—NOTES on ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

FOREIGN NOTES—SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES. 

THE TEACHERS’ GUILD—THE FROEBEL SOCIETY. 

TRANSLATION PRIZE and EXTRA PRIZE. 


Chaps. VIIL, IX. By the Author of “The 


Cameo CCLXXXIV.— 





Price 6d. ; per post, 71d. 
Offices : 86, Freer Street, Loxpox, F.C. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Srconxp Epitiox, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
rmons. 

“It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.” —Christian World. 

“While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.’”’— Christian Leader. 


Loxpox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD. 
21, Fursiva. Street, Hoivory, 








Messrs. Longmans & Co,’s List. 


SECOND EDITION. 
| SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW POEM 


‘THE LIGHT of the WORLD; or the 


| Great Consummation. A Poem. By Sir EDWIN 
ARNOLD, K.C.IL.E., Author of ** The Light of Asia,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—“‘The multitude of readers who were 
delighted and instructed by ‘ The Light of Asia’ will turn to 
this new volume with lively expectation......The whole burden 
of the poem is to set forth the joyful aspect of the Christian 
faith as compared with that of Buddha.” 


‘GREEK LYRIC POETRY. A Com- 


| plete Collection of the Surviving Passages from the Greek 
| 


Song-Writers. Arranged with Prefatory Articles, In- 
troductory Matter, and Commentary. By GEORGE 8. 
FARNELL, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School ; 
late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. With 5 Plates, 


8vo, 16s. (In a few days. 


THE MEMOIRS of the TENTH 
ROYAL HUSSARS: Historical and Social. Collected 
and Arranged by Colonel R. 8. LIDDELL, late Com- 
manding Tenth Royal Hussars. With Portraits and 
Coloured Illustration by Oscar Norie. 1 vol., imperial Svo, 
£3 3s. [Ina few days. 


THE SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 
Feunded on Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
in 1861 and 1863. By F. MAX MULLER, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign 
Member of the French Institute. 2 vols., crown Svo, 21s. 

[ln a few days, 


1 
A DICTIONARY of APPLIED 
CHEMISTRY. ByT. E. THORPE, B.Sc. | Vict.), Ph.D.; 
F.R.S., Treas. C.S. Professor of Chemistry in the Normal 
School of Science and Royal School of Mines, South 
Kensington. Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 3 vols., 
Svo, 42s. each. 

[Vol. I. now ready. Vol. II. ina srw days. 


Vols. I. and II. now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 


ESSAYS, REVIEWS, and ADDRESSES. 


By JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., D.C.L., Author 
of ‘The Seat of Authority in Religion,” &c. 4 vols., 
crown Svo, 7s. 6d. each. 
1. PERSONAL: POLITICAL. 
2. ECCLESIASTICAL: HISTORICAL. 
3. THEOLOGICAL: PHILOSOPHICAL. 
4. ACADEMICAL: RELIGIOUS. 


FAMOUS GOLF LINKS. By Horace 


HUTCHINSON, ANDREW LANG, H.S.C. EVERARD, 
T. RUTHERFORD CLARK, &c. With numerous Ilus- 
trations by F. P. Hopkins, T. Hodges, H. 8. King, and 
from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SEAL of FATE: a Novel. 


Lady POLLOCK and WALTER H. POLLOCK. 
crown S8vo, 6s. 


By 


1 vol., 


SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS: 


a Novel. By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of ‘ The Cruise of 
the Alerte,” &c. 1 vol., crown Svyo, 6s. [Jn a few days. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO FORTH- 
COMING EXAMINATIONS. 


HISTORY of GEORGE the THIRD’S 
REIGN. By J. H. ANDERSON, of Gray’s Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law ; late Lecturer on English Literature at 
King’s College, London. With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


The period covered by this book is now set for the following 
Examinations :— 
SANDHURST—WOOLWICH—INDIA CIVIL SERVICE 
—WOODS and FORESTS—MILITIA LITERARY—CAM- 
BRIDGE LOCAL—UNIVERSITY of LONDON—COLLEGE 
of PRECEPTORS—TRAINING COLLEGES for ELE- 
MENTARY TEACHERS. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


QUESTIONS and EXERCISES. For 


the Use of Students. By F. DAVENPORT, Professor of 
Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of 
Music ; and J. PERCY BAKER, Associate of the Royal 
Academy ot Music. Crown Syo, 1s. sewed. 


strides to the inevitable catastrophe. 
passion burn throughout ‘ Fantasy’ from the first to the last 
page. 


'MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. net. 


DE QUINCEY 
MEMORIALS. 


Being Letters and other Records here first 
Published, with Communications from 
Coleridge, the Wordsworths, Hannah More, 
Professor Wilson, and others. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Narrative, 
BY 


ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 





A ‘Fin de Sitcle’’ Study. 


In 1 vol., 8yo. 


THE COMING TERROR, 
And other Essays and Letters. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
[ln a few days. 


Ready at all Booksellers and Buokstalls, 
<1 new Sensational Novel by the Author of ** The House 
on the Marsh.”’ 


1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 


PRETTY MISS SMITH. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF HEINEMANN’S 
INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 


FANTASY. 
From the Italian of MATILDE SERAO. 


Daily Teleqgraph.—* A work ot genius.”’ 


St. James’s Gazette.—* The art is admirable. ‘Fantasy’ is 


a satire, and a wonderful satire it is.” 


Observer.—* The tragedy works itself out with relentless 
Southern fire and 


Scottish Leader.—* It is a work of elfish art, a mosaic of life 


and love, of right and wrong, of human weakness and strength, 
and poverty and wantonness, pieced together in deft and 
witching precision.” 


FROTH. 


From the Spanish of DON ARMANDO 


PALACIO VALDES. 
| Just ready. 


HEDDA GABLER: 


A Drama in Four Acts. 
By HENRIK IBSEN. 


Translated from the Norwegian by EDMUND GOSSE. 


In 1 vol., small ito, with Portrait, 5s, 
Also a small Edition de Luxe, 21s, net. 


‘* A Masterpiece of tragic art.’”’ 
Ievue Blue (Paris).—*‘ Rien, sans doute ne doit donner plus 


au théatre impression de la vyérité.”’ 


Lonvon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21, Beprorny Srreer, W.C, 








Lonvon: LUNGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIs tT. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For APRIL, 1891, contains, among other articles of 
interest :—MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W.E. Norris. 
Chaps. XJII.-XVI.—THE BARD of OLNEY.— 
WHIST.—THOSE WESTERTON GIRLS. By the 
Avutnor of ‘Tue Hovse on THE Manrsu.’’ Chaps. 
I.-IX.—‘*LA BELLA.” By the Aurnor ot “ Con- 
SEQUENCES.” Part I.—LOVE or MONEY. Chaps. 
XIV.-XVII.—<Ke. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 

The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by PETER CUNNING- 
HAM, F.S.A. New Edition, with additional Portraits, 
9 vols., demy Svo, £5 5s. 


MR. and MRS. BANCROFT 
ON AND OFF THE STAGE. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, being the Eighth. 
In 1 vol., crown Svo, paper cover, 1s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


THE MAID OF HONOUR. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
In 3 vols., crown Syo. 
** Always readable, and often thrilling.””—National Observer. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE.” 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS ; 


A Pendant to ‘‘ Miss Bayle’s Romance.” 
By W. FRASER RAE. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 


A WINTER'S TALE. 


By MARY FE, MANN. 


In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


“Quite «a delightful story. The plot is slight, but the 
workmanship delicate throughout, like a tine ivory carving. 
With a few light illustrative touches, the author causes each 
of her characters to live—the dialogue has the sparkle and 
crispness of light, aoa badinage, which in domestic life 
we know and love better than polished epigram. Altogether 
it is a thoroughly p/ecsant book to read.”—Saturday Review. 


NOW READY. 


TO SAVE HIMSELF. 


By CAPTAIN CLAUDE BRAY. 
In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ KITTY.” 
THE POPULAR EDITION, price 6s., of 


THE PARTING of the WAYS. 


By MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
In 1 vol., crown 8yo, 6s. 
“ There is real pathos in “The Parting of the Ways.’ ” 
Vall Mall Gazette, 


RicHARD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








Cassell & Company's Announcements. 


NOW READY, 


Part I., price 1s. 


THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS, 


A New and Complete GENERAL 
ATLAS of the WORLD. 


With 117 Pages of Maps, handsomely produced 
in Colours, and a Complete Index to over 
100,000 Names. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN 28 PARTS. 


THE TIMES of March 26th, 1891, says :— 


** We have received the first part of what bids fair 
to be the best and cheapest atlas ever produced in 
this country, entitled ‘Tue Universan Arias, a 
New and Complete Gencral Atlas of the World, 
with 117 pages of maps, and a complete index to 
over 100,000 names. We have no hesitation in 
commending it thoroughly. The maps are clear, 
full of accurate information, and yet not overloaded 
with detail. In all essential respects they contrast 
most favourably with the maps to be found in many 
atlases of far greater pretension and much higher 
price, and are, in fact, well worthy to rank with 
some of the best maps produced in Germany, the 
chosen home of scientific map-making.”’ 


The New Dictionary of the English Language. 
Now Ready, price 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Giving Definitions of more than 100,000 
Words and Phrases. 


1,100 pp., demy 8vo. 


‘*Tt is a compact and solid volume of more than 
eleven hundred pages, comprising altogether some 
hundred thousand words, and furnishing also an index 
to phrases in use at the present day. The judicious 
choice of type is a great assistance to the eye in looking 
out words. The appendices also furnish much in- 
formation of a practically useful kind.”’—Daily News. 

‘Tt may be pronounced the best popular dictionary 
of a scholarly kind that we possess.”’—ookseller. 


*.* A Prospectus will be sent post free on application, 


NOUGHTS AND CROSSES: 
Stories, Studies, and Sketches. 
By Q., 
Author of * Dead Man’s Rock,” “The Splendid Spur,” &e. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
_Ready about April 15. 





THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE NEW AND REVISED 
EDITION OF 


CASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


With New and Original Drawings, specially executed 
for this Edition. 9s. Now re ady, 


CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, 
AND CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


With nearly 500 Original Illustrations. 
Popular Edition. 
2 vols., 25s. 


‘The book as a whole is eminently creditable alike 
to publishers, editor, artists, and contributors.’’— Times, 





[ Now ready, 


Cassens & Comrany, Limiled, Ludgate Hil), London. 





GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 


The Poems of 
John Ruskin. 


Written between the Ages of Seven and Twenty-six, 
with an Appendix of Later Poems. 


Now First Collected from the Original Manuscript and Printed 
Sources, and Edited in Chronological Order, with 
Notes, Biographical and Critical, 

By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 


In 2 vols., of about 320 pp. each, with about 25 Plates, never 
before published, from wings by the Author, illustrative 
of some Places mentioned in the Text, and Facsimiles of 
Two Poems and an Early Letter to his Father. 

A SPECIAL EDITION (limited to 750 Copies), on Arnold’s 
Unbleached Hand-made Paper, and the Plates on India Paper, 
large post 4to, Three Guineas. 

The ORDINARY EDITION, with all the Plates, 4to, 30s. 

An Edition with Facsimiles only, uniform with Small 
Editions recently published, small post Svo, 10s. 


The Publication of this Work is delayed until 
JULY in order to take advantage of the 
new American Copyright Act. 





JUST OUT, cloth extra, 5s. net, imperial 16mo. 


TONGUES IN TREES 


AND 


SERMONS IN STONES. 


By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, 
Rector of Stockton, Rugby ; and late Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 
Witn Eicur Fui.-Pace Wovverts- 


The Physic Garden, Oxford—New College Garden, Oxford— 
The Rectory Garden, Stockton—Garden of the * Thwaite ” 
The Sundial, Neaum Crag—The Thwaite, Coniston-— 
“ Brantwood,” Mr. Ruskin’s Lakeland Home — Rydal 
Mount. = 


NOW READY, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


THE GREYMARE ROMANCE. 


By EDWIN J. ELLIS. 
With 25 Full-page Illustrations by the Author. 
List or ILtusTRATIONS— 

Happy Days of Innocence—Uplifted—The Stern Decree— 
Home-bred Polish—Unripe Still—Love’s Young Dream— 
Maternal Solicitude—Paternal Advice—The University 
Course (Nos. I. to VIIL.)—Viva_ Voce Examination— 
Freehoot Drawing Examination—Natural History Exami- 
nation—Education with Honours—The University Course 
at Home—Ripe at Last—The University Course J ustified 
—** Bless you, my Children !’”—Magnanimity. 





By Augustus J.C. Hare. 


NOW READY. 


NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 


1‘vol., crown Svo, with Map and 86 Woodcuts, cloth, 
10s. Gd, 552 pages. 

Picardy—Abbeville and Amiens—Paris and its Environs— 
Arras and the Manufacturing Towns of the North— 
Champagne—Nancy and the Vosges, &c. 


SOUTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 


1 vol., crown Svo, with Map and 176 Woodeuts, cloth, 
10s. Gd. 600 pages. 

The different lines to the South—Burgundy—Auvergne— 
The Cantal—Provence—The Alpes Dauphinaises and 
Alpes Maritimes, &c. 


SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 


1 vol., crown Svo, with Map and 232 Woodcuts, cloth, 
10s. 6d. 664 pages. 

The Loire-The Gironde and Landes—Creuse—Corréze— 
The Limousin—Gascony and Languedoc—The Cevennes 
and the Pyrennes, &c. 

“Mr. Hare’s volumes, with their charming illustrations, 
are areminder of how much we miss by neglecting provincial 
France.” — Times. 

“The appreciative traveller in France will find no more 

leasant, inexhaustible and discriminating guide than Mr. 

are..... All three volumes are most liberally supplied with 
drawings, all of them beautifully executed, and some of them 
genuine masterpicces.” —Echo. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington ; 
and 8, Bell Vard, Temple Bar, London. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 4, 1891. 
No. 987, New Series. 

Tur Epitor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 

LITERATURE. 

Letters and Correspondence of John Henry 
Newman during his Life in the English 
Church. With a brief Autobiography. 
Edited by Anne Mozley. In 2 vols. 
(Longmans. ) 

(Second Notice.) 


We find in these volumes many passages in 
which mention is made of Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby. By putting these together we shall 
be able to form a tolerably correct idea of 
his relations with the future Cardinal ; and 
it is pleasing to see that, though they certainly 
did anathematise each other’s theological 
opinions in language which to an ordinary 
layman appears exaggerated, and which we 
have no intention of 1eproducing here, yet 
each (with one apparent exception) was 
willing to acknowledge the other’s rea] 
excellences, and that the personal hostility be- 
tween them was less than bitter is commonly 
supposed, In order to secure impartiality, 
it is better that this sketch should be under- 
taken by one of the very few persons now 
living (probably only two or three) who 
had the privilege of being personally ac- 
quainted with both of these eminent men. 
Arnold left Oxford and settled at Laleham 
in 1819, and Newman was not elected fellow 
of Oriel till 1822, so that they were not 
contemporaries at the university. The first 
time they met was in 1828, when Arnold, 
who had just been elected head master of 
Rugby, wished to take his B.D. degree, and 
Newman disputed with him in the Divinity 
School, this public disputation being in 
those days a necessary preliminary step. 
Probably this matter was arranged by the 
provost of Oriel (Hawkins), who presided 
at the disputation, March 27, and invited 
Newman to meet Arnold at dinner the next 
day (vol. i., pp. 180, 182). 
_ In 1831 we find Bonamy Price, then a 
junior master at Rugby, consulting Newman 
(with Arnold’s knowledge and sanction) 
about the qualifications of an Oriel fellow 
to sueceed one of the Rugby masters who 
who had sent in his resignation (i. 247). 


satisfaction and agreeable surprise. Some ser- 
mons,” continues Newman (i. 220), ‘‘ of course 
he objected to; but the impression was 
decidedly favourable. I have read some more 
of them ; one cannot but agree with Ogilvie in 
opinion.” 
To the second volume of his Sermons 
Arnold appended an essay on ‘‘ The right 
interpretation and understanding of the 
Scriptures,” which, ‘‘ according to his own 
belief, exposed him to more misunderstand- 
ing than any other of his writings” 
(Stanley’s Life, chap. vi.). He had also 
been striving (but without success) to intro- 
duce a more religious spirit into the Penny 
Magazine, and the other popular works 
issued by the Useful Knowledge Society. 
While these two good men were thus 
engaged most zealously in serving God, 
each in his own sphere and method, 
occurred a painful incident, which is thus 
noticed in a letter, dated October 4, 1833, 
from Dean Stanley, then a boy at Rugby, 
nearly at the head of the school, to an 
undergraduate friend at Oxford : 


*‘T have got into another scrape from telling 
second-hand stories (though you need not men- 
tion it to anyone), viz., what I think I told you 
about Newman’s denying Arnold to be a 
Christian—which got to Price, and from him to 
Arnold—who was exceedingly hurt about it, 
and wished to write to Newman directly. He 
is, however, to write first (or has already 
written) to my original authority, Julius Hare,* 
and if the case is so, will probably write to 
Newman about it.” 


This story was at first supposed to be an 
exaggeration, but it turned out to be almost 
literally true. Newman’s own account of 
the matter is as follows : 


‘* At that time I was specially annoyed with 
Dr. Arnold, though it did not last into later 
years. Some one, I think, asked in conversa- 
tion at Rome, whether a certain interpretation 
of Scripture was Christian? It was answered 
that Dr. Arnold took it; I interposed, ‘ But is 
hea Christian?’ The subject went out of my 
head at once; when afterwards I was taxed 
with it, I could say no more in explanation 
than (what I believe was the fact) that I must 
have had in mind some free views of Dr. 
Arnold about the Old Testament. I thought 
I must have meant ‘ Arnold answers for that 
interpretation, but who is to answer for 
Arnold ?’” (Apologia pro Vita sua, p. 33, 
quoted in Letters, vol. ii. p. 47.) 


Neither Arnold’s letter nor Newman’s 
answer has been preserved. Newman says 
that Arnold ‘‘ taxed him with it sharply” 
(vol. ii. p. 402), which is not altogether 
unlikely or inexcusable, and may remind 
us of Newman’s own “sharp” answers to 
Mr. Kingsley and Lord Malmesbury (Daily 
News, Oct. 13 and 28, 1884), though neither 





Newman was busily employed in tuition at 
Oriel and in preaching at St. Mary’s; and | 
he gave up his tutorship because his endea- 
vours to obtain more moral and religious in- | 
fluence over his pupils were thwarted by | 
the provost. Arnold was continuing his | 


of them went so far as to refuse him the name 
of a Christian. If Arnold’s letter to Grant 
(mentioned vol. i. p. 417) refers to this 
matter, ‘‘he accused Newman among others 
of identifying high excellence with certain 
veculiarities of his own, ?.¢. preaching him- 


efforts to Christianise a great public school. | self” ; but this is a very much less serious 


| 


He had published two volumes of Sermons, 
the first addressed to ordinary congrega- 
tions, the second to his pupils in the school 
chapel. The former volume Newman lent 
to Dr. Ogilvie, 





charge than the denying his Christianity. 
We can gather something of the style of 


* Afterwards Archdeacon Hare, brother of 


Augustus W. Hare, who was Stanley’s uncle, and 
who may have heard the story at Rome, where he 


“‘who returned it with an expression of much died, 1834. 








Newman’s answer from a letter of Hurrell 
Froude’s (vol. i. p. 492), in which he says :— 
‘‘ First, let me congratulate you on your letter 
of yesterday. You have done it in style. 
Polonius would give you most credit for the 
word ‘respond.’ ‘Which, of course, has its 
praise ’ is capital.” 

When we bear in mind Froude’s especial 
dislike of Arnold, it must be confessed that 
this extract is anything but pleasant ; nor is 
our uncomfortable feeling lessened by find- 
ing Newman nine years later, in September 
1842, just after Arnold’s death, writing, 
‘which [viz. the speech at Rome?]} I really 
cannot reproach myself with” (vol. ii. p. 
402). 

They never met again nor had any direct 
communication with each other till about 
four months before Arnold’s death, when he 
went to Oxford to deliver his lectures as 
professor of modern history, and passed 
there three weeks of great enjoyment. In 
a letter written in prospect of his residence 
in Oxford, Arnold says :— 


‘In this way [viz. by personal contact] I hope 
that my opinion of many, very many, of the 
men who hold Newman’s views may become 
greatly more favourable than it is now, because 
I shall see their better parts as well as their bad 
ones ; and in the same way I trust that many 
of them will learn to think more favourably of 
me.” (Stanley’s Life of Arnold, vol. ii., chap. 
X., p. 281). 

Of this meeting Newman gives the following 
amusing and interesting account in a letter 
to his sister, Mrs. J. Mozley, October 31, 
1844 (vol. ii. p. 440), 

‘*The second of February, as you know, is 
our great Gaudy of the year. The provost 
dines in hall at the top of the table; and in 
the common-room, to which the party adjourn, 
sits at the right-hand of the dean, as being the 
guest of the fellows. Eden was dean, and was 
taken ill, I think, when the news came that 
Arnold was coming with the provost, and I, 
being senior fellow, must take the dean’s place. 
My first feeling was to shirk. ‘It is not my 
place,’ I said, ‘ to take the office upon me. It 
is nothing to me. I am not bound to entertain 
Arnold,’ &c. However, I thought it would be 
cowardly, so after all I went, knowing that 
both in hall and common-room the trio at the 
top of the table would be provost, Arnold, and 
I, and that in the common-room I should sit at 
the top between them as the entertainer. 

“The provost came into hall with Arnold 
and Baden Powell (who made a fourth), I being 
already in my place at table, waiting for them. 
The provost came up in a brisk, smart way, 
as if to cut through an awkward beginning, 
and said quickly, ‘Arnold, I don’t think 
you know Newman;’ on which Arnold and I 
bewed, and I spoke. I was most absolutely 
cool, or rather calm and unconcerned, all 
through the meeting, from beginning to end. 
. .. So, when the provost said, ‘I don’t think, 
Arnold, you know Newman,’ I was sly enough 
to say, very gently and clearly, that I had 
before then had the pleasure of meeting Dr. 
Arnold, for I had disputed with him in the 
Divinity School before his B.D. degree, when 
he was appointed to Rugby. At which Baden- 
Powell laughed, and Arnold seemed a little 
awkward, and said, ‘Oh, I thought it had 
been Pusey.’ You must know that in the 
said disputation I was doing him a favour, for 
he could get no one to go in with him when I 
volunteered, though in the event it turned to 
my advantage, for I had not to dispute before 





Hampden when I actually took my degree [in 
1836]. 
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“ We then sat down to table, and I thought 
of all the matters possible which it was safe 
to talk on. I recollected he had travelled with 
William Churton, and that made one topic. 
Others equally felicitous I forget. 

‘In the common-room I had to take a still 
more prominent part, and the contrast was 
very marked between Arnold and the provost 
—the provost so dry and unbending, and 
seeming to shrink from whatever I said, and 
Arnold, who was natural and easy, at least to 
all appearance. I was told afterwards that on 
one occasion made some irreverent remark, 
and people were amused to see how both Arnold 
and myself in different ways, as far as manner 
was concerned, retired from it. At last the 
provost and Arnold rose up to go, and I held 
out my hand, which he took, and we parted. 

‘IT never saw him again; he died the June 
[June 12, 1842] after.” 


In this extract we have omitted several 
sentences of minute self-inspection as to his 
being ‘‘ absolutely calm and unconcerned all 
through the meeting.” At the end Newman 
says, ‘ For myself, [don’t think I wasdesirous 
of pleasing him or not” (p. 442); but why 
he should take such pains to impress this 
feeling upon his sister (to whom the letter 
was written) is not very plain. Arnold also 
mentioned this meeting very briefly in his 
Journal, thus: “ Febr. 2, Wedn. Dined in 
Hall at Oriel, and met Newman. Evening 
at Hawkins’s” (Stanley’s Zi/e, chap. x., 
vol. ii., p. 286). If he had written another 
sentence, we might imagine it to have been 
something like this : ‘‘ Tried to make myself 
pleasant, and I have no doubt Newman did 
the same ; so all went off very well.” They 
were probably mutually pleased with each 
other, and perhaps this feeling was a little 
surprise to both. Newman himself was 
ready to subscribe to the Arnold Memorial, 
thus differing from Keble and Pusey (vol. 
ii., pp. 401, 2) and says in a letter to Keble 
(p. 434), “It is very pleasant to think that 
his {| Arnold’s] work has been so good a one 
—the reformation of publie schools. This 
seems to have been blessed, and will survive 
him.’ Other passages to the same effect, 
as intimating an appreciation of Arnold’s 
influence for good, may be found in these 
volumes, expressed in more or less laudatory 
terms. Nor was Arnold latterly behind him 
in this generous feeling, for at the end of 
the Introduction to the fourth volume of his 
Sermons, after arguing strenuously against 
the Tractarian movement (1841), he adds : 


‘** Finally, in naming Mr. Newman as the chief 
author of the system which I have been con- 
sidering, I have in no degree wished to make 
the question personal; but . . . as I 
have never had any personal acquaintance with 
him, I could mention his name with no shock 
to any private feelings either in him or in my- 
self, But I have spoken of him simply as the 
maintainer of certain doctrines, not as main- 
taining them in any particular manner, far less 
as actuated by any particular motives. . . . 
On the other hand, I will not be tempted to 
confound the authors of the system with the 
system itself; for I nothing doubt 
that there are many points in Mr. Newman in 
which I might learn truth from his teaching, 


and should be glad if I could come near him in | 


his practice.” 


At the same time there is no doubt that New- 
man’s unfortunate words at Rome, and his 
quasi-justification of them when asked for 
an explanation, did deeply wound Arnold’s 


feelings, and are enough to account for his 
notion (mentioned by Newman himself, 
vol. ii. p. 442) that he (Newman) was 
‘< particularly hostile to im.” It must also 
be borne in mind that we have only New- 
man’s account of the matter, and do not 
know what might have been said on 
Arnold’s side. 

The controversies of good and holy men 
have always, from the days of Jerome down- 
wards, been painful reading ; but in the case 
of Arnold and Newman (as in many others) 
may we not believe, that, as they are now 
removed from misunderstanding and strife, 
so, even while on earth, they were in reality 
nearer to each other in all matters of vital 
importance than either of them would have 
been willing to allow ? 

W. A. GreenmILt. 








Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia. 
The Ilchester Lectures for 1889-90. By 
Maxime Kovalevsky, ex- Professor of Juris- 
prudence in the University of Moscow. 
(David Nutt.) 

Amona the lectures which have been 

delivered upon the Ilchester foundation in 

the university of Oxford, those of Prof. 

Kovalevsky, which are now published, must 

always occupy an honourable place. The 

subjects of which they treat are by no means 
familiar to English readers, and they are 
subjects upon which Prof. Kovalevsky is 
pre-eminently fitted to speak. He is already 
known as the author of a work on the 

Communal Possession of Land ( Obstchinnoye 

Zemlevladenie, Moscow, 1879), and, more 

recently, Law and Custom in the Caucasus 

(Zakon ¢ Obichai na Kavkazé, Moscow, 1890), 

to say nothing of other writings. The 

iectures are dedicated with peculiar appro- 
priateness to the memory of Sir Henry 

Maine, whose name is held in reverence 

throughout the continent, and especially, 

we may add, in Russia, as shown by the 
tribute to his memory from Prof. Sigel, of 

Warsaw. 

It is only on the village community and 
the serf question that the ordinary English 
reader can be said to have had any special 
information up to the present time, and for 
this he is indebted to the excellent work of 
Sir Mackenzie Wallace. Prof. Kovalevsky 
devotes his first chapter to the old marriage 
laws of the Slavs, the great freedom 
enjoyed by women in the earliest times 
being a prominent characteristic of their 
institutions. This is borne out by many 
passages in the Jilin’; and even so late as 
the latter part of the seventeenth century it 
was to be found among the Cossacks, as 
Beauplan, the French engineer, tells us in 
his interesting book. He says: ‘In the 
Ukraine, contrary to the custom of all other 
nations, the husbands do not choose their 
wives, but are themselves chosen by their 
future consorts.” But the position of 





women underwent a great deterioration as 
| time advanced, to judge from the Domostroi 
of Sylvester—if it be really his—of the six- 
| teenth century, and also from what is told us 
_by Kotoshikhin, writing at the close of the 
seventeenth. Herberstein gives us the 
story of the German Jordan settled in 

Russia, whose wife complained that he did 
i not love her, because he never beat her. 








Prof. Kovalevsky’s second lecture treats 

of the house-communities, an important in- 
stitution among the Slavs, which has also 
been the subject of some interesting articles 
by Mr. Geshov in the Peridichesko Spisanie 
of Sofia. The third lecture is devoted to a 
consideration of the Russian mi, or village 
community, which has of late been much 
discussed among us, especially since Sir 
Mackenzie Wallace wrote about it. Prof. 
Kovalevsky speaks of it as on the decline, 
but more hopeful views are taken by the 
writer in Reclus’ Géographie Universelle. It 
is evidently not regarded with favour by 
the Ilchester lecturer, who criticises it as 
follows :— 
“Tt encourages, no doubt to a much greater 
degree than the system of private holdings, the 
feeling of mutual interdependence and the 
inclination to mutual help, without which no 
society can exist. But it is a manifest error to 
speak of this system as a serious barrier to 
pauperism. For, although the commoner is 
prevented by law from alienating his share, he 
may, and often does, dispose of it in favour of 
some rich neighbour, who in time of want has 
offered to pay the amount of the commoner’s 
taxes on condition of having the use of his 
land. If the Slavophils were right in their 
opinion that, thanks to the system of the mir, 
pauperism was impossible in Russia, we should 
certainly not hear daily of the so-called Koulaks 
eating up the mir, or, what comes to the same 
thing, sacrificing the interests of the community 
to their own. The economic disadvantages 
which the system presents are so evident that 
I need scarcely insist upon them” (p. 114). 


The chapters on the old Russian folk- 
motes and parliaments are of the highest 
interest. The veches, or public assemblies, 
which existed at Novgorod and Pskov and 
became celebrated in Russian history, have 
been shown by Prof. Sergueievich and 
others to have existed in various cities 
throughout the country. We thus find the 
Russians in their earlier period in much 
about the same state of political develop- 
ment as other European countries. The 
centralising measures of Ivan III. and Ivan 
IV. did much to destroy this condition of 
things, and upon the ruin was erected the 
great autocracy. It is curious to find that 
this political change was aided a great deal 
by the Tatar subjugation of the country. 
The Tsars were not obliged to call a Sobor 
for the discussion of national questions, for 
their political action depended upon their 
Mongolian conquerors. We remember that 
the Spanish provinces lost their privileges 
because, when the sovereigns had the com- 
mand of the vast American mines, they had 
no need to summon the Cortes to raise money. 
The Sobor, or parliament of Russia, was 
never called after 1698. Something might 
have been done for it by Peter the Great; 
but Prof. Kovalevsky remarks with truth 
that when the reforming Tsar of Russia 
went on his travels he found constitutions 
and popular governments at a low ebb 
throughout Europe.. There was little to 
stimulate him in the path of parliamentary 
government. Perhaps, however, he might 
have learned something in England; and 
William ITI., when for hours he chatted in 
Dutch with the clever stranger, might have 
taught him something. The Sobor, there- 
fore, like the summoning of the fiers état in 
France, remained in abeyance throughout 
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e eighteenth century. Attempts were made 
to revive it in the reign of Alexander I., a 
benevolent sovereign ; and he was aided by 
his minister Speranski, whose name is still 
emembered with gratitude throughout 
ussia. These wise plans, however, were 
mot carried out; partly, no doubt, owing to 
he terror caused by the conspiracies which 
ere rife throughout Russia in the latter 
ays of that monarch. The reign of 
icholas was not favourable to reform. 
Alexander II. had determined to revive the 
‘Sobor; and, to quote the words of Prof. 
\Kovalevsky, ‘‘the transformation of the 
mediaeval state into one that answered to 
the requirements of modern civilisation 
would have been completed, if the liberator 
of millions had not been slaughtered on the 
very day on which he had undertaken to 
give a constitution to his people”! We thus 
see that the murder of Alexander was not 
merely a great crime, but a great blunder. 
Prof. Kovalevsky gives us a clear account 
of the condition of the serfs from their 
original free condition, often as polovniki or 
metayers down to the days of Boris Godunov, 
who forbade them to leave their masters on 
St. George’s Day (November 26), the time 
which had been originally fixed for them to 
do so, so as to interfere as little as possible 
with agricultural arrangements. ‘This enact- 
ment was made completely binding in 1649 
by a clause in the Ulozhenie or great 
codification of the laws made in the reign of 
the Tsar Alexis. Their condition gradually 
grew worse, though Alexander I. began its 
amelioration and Nicholas was always eager 
for it, but was apprehensive of its economic 
consequences. This great measure, as all 
know, was carried by Alexander II., who 
firmly held to the doctrine that the serfs, 
when emancipated, should be provided with 
land and not set free without it, as many 
of the selfish nobles were anxious to bring 
about. Prof. Kovalevsky says: 









“It will be to the eternal glory of Alexander 
to have answered the requests of the Lithuanian 
nobility by a decree in which, while allowing 
the establishment of local committees for the 
elaboration of measures which might achieve 
the emancipation in view, he plainly declared 
that the liberated serfs ought to be secured at 
least in the possession of their homesteads and 
of the land belonging to those homesteads 
(wsadelbnaia zemlia).” 


Prof. Kovalevsky throws a flood of light 
upon these matters. He is familiar with all 
the latest works in Russian literature which 
treat of them, to mention only such books 
as Kluchevski’s Boyarskaya Duma (Council 
of the Boyars) and that of Sergueievich’s 
Russkiya Yuridicheskia Drernosti (Russian 
Legal Antiquities). It is about these 
matters that sensible people in England 
want to learn something, and not to be 
regaled for the thousandth time with silly 
anecdotes about Catherine II., Paul, and 
Nicholas, most of which are either untrue or 
grossly exaggerated, and are only circulated 
with the view of holding up Russia and her 
institutions to contempt. 

We feel disposed to make some remarks 
on a few —. When Strahlenberg is 
quoted on the subject of the coronation oath 
of Michael Romanov, which, if we remember 
rightly, one of the editors of Kotoshikhin 





tries to explain away, it is to be regretted 
that mention was not made of the English 
translation (London, 1738) of that book, 
which would be more serviceable to our 
countrymen than the somewhat uncouth 
German of the original. Prof. Kovalevsky 
says nothing of the attempt to obtain from 
the Empress Anne some concessions in the 
way of constitutional government when she 
was invited to ascend the throne. It is 
invidious to point out slips in this most 
interesting and valuable book; but we 
must call attention to the error by which 
Sophia (originally Zoe) Palaeologa is styled 
the sister of the last Byzantine Emperor, 
whereas she was really the niece, being the 
daughter of his brother Thomas, who took 
up his residence at Rome after the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453. This fact ought 
to have been more than ever stereotyped in 
the memory by the interesting work of 
Father Pierling, who, from a careful study 
of the Italian archives, has told us of the 
negotiations for the marriage and the 
journey of the bride to her new home. 
We are also grieved to see our old friend 
Horsey (Sir Jerome), the writer of the 
graphic and most ungrammatical diary, 
metamorphosed into Hoarsay! Some of the 
other names also are a little estropiés, as the 
French would say. These, however, are 
but trifling slips, in no way interfering with 
the value of this learned and suggestive 
work. W. R. Morrrxt. 








The Light that Failed. By Rudyard Kipling. 
(Macmillan.) 

***Goop Lord! who can account for the fathom- 
less folly of the public *’ ‘They’re a remark- 
ably sensible people.’ ‘They’re subject to fits, 
if that’s what you mean; and you happen to 
be the object of the latest fit among those who 
are interested in what they call art. Just now 
you're a fashion, a phenomenon, or whatever 
you please.’ ”’ 

This is part of a conversation between Dick 
Heldar, a young artist whose work has 
taken the public, and his best friend 
Torpenhow. Mr. Kipling will not think 
me discourteous, if 1 confess that these 
wise words bear for me a second application 
to himself. Thanks to the incessant criticism, 
panegyric, detraction, and talk, inflicted 
upon his work in the last year, one feels an 
unreasoning desire, either to defer the study 
of Mr. Kipling till the hubbub die down, 
or to assume an indifference towards him, 
in the name of sober sense. Either course 
would be foolish, and neither is possible. 


Whatever else be true of Mr. Kipling, it is 4. 


the first truth — him, that he has gr, 
not a clever trick, nor an happy knack, nor 

a flashy style, but real intrinsic power. The 
reader of contemporary books, driven mad 
by the distracting affectations, the con- 
temptible pettiness, of so much modern 
work, feels his whole heart go out towards 
a writer with mind and muscle in him, not 
only nerves and sentiment. To get into 
the grip of a new writer; not to saunter 
arm in arm with him, listening to his 
tedious and familiar elegancies: that is 
what we want. Style, the perfection of 
workmanship, we cannot do without that ; 
but still less can we endure the dexterous 


and polished imitation of that. It is easy 
enough to find fault with Mr. Kipling, to 
deplore certain technical failures, to cry out 
against his lack of grace; but perfect work- 
manship is the last good gift, and granted 
only to the faithful and the laborious in 
literature. A writer whose first books have 
flesh and blood, mind and meaning in them, 
has the right to hope for all things. But 
the public is less kind than uncritical, when 
it admires ‘‘achieved perfection ” in writings 
that have achieved much else that is good, 
but not yet that. 

The present volume gives us the story 
‘as it was originally conceived by the 
writer,” not as it appeared in Lippincott’s 
Magazine. There, as most of us know, the 
story has a pleasant and conventional close, 
with a marriage of the consolatory sort, 
familiar to English readers. It is difficult 
to think well of Mr. Kipling in this matter ; 
such a conclusion was impossible, upon the 
stated premises. But the book in its true 
form is finely and desperately Jogical. 
Briefly expressed, this is the idea:/-A boy 
and a girl, brought up together not too 
happily, part as children, when the boy’s 
sentiment of mere companionship begins to 
deepen into love, of a childish sort indeed, 
yet perfectly real. The boy leads a rough 
adventurous life about the world, and after 
the most varied experiences, wins a sudden 
and perhaps precarious success in art. His 
life has been that of an Elizabethan ad- 
venturer, in the altered manner of this cen- 
tury: a life of the reckless sort, wild and free, 
with all the virtues of camaraderie, and with 
few of the more decorous moral excellences. 
Settled, more or less, in London, he meets 
the girl again, whom he has never forgotten ; 
she, too, is an artist, full of ambition, eager 
for recognition, and singularly selfish. She 
refuses to think of love and marriage ; and 
he devotes himself, half in hope, half in 
despair, to her service in art. From the 
effect of an early wound he grows blind; 
and the culminating point of interest is 
reached when the question presents itself 
to the girl, whom he has loved and served, 
whether now, in mere compassion and self- 
respect, she will marry him, and so pay bac 
his devotion by an act of willing self-denial. 
In sheer selfishness, perfectly natural and 
immensely strong, she prefers her freedom 
and her foolish dreams of fame. He cannot 
endure the idle agony of his life, cut off 
from all the best things in the world; and 
he makes his way out to the Soudan, the old 
scene of his early life, and is there killed, 
dying in his friend’s arms. 

The story has a double interest: 
interest of character in Maisie the heroine, 
and the interest of dramatic life and action 
in Dick the hero and in his friends. Hero 
and heroine are not the right words, but let 
that pass. Now, the first thought that 
occurs to one well acquainted with Mr. 
Kipling’s work, upon reading this, his 
longest book, is of this sort: why is the 
interest of character so slight and the 
interest of action and of life so strong? 
Scenes of superb vigour and animation, 
passages of wonderful force and movement, 
these have struck us and taken hold upon us ; 
but the characters, emotions, the mind and 
soul, of Maisie and of Dick have not 
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been felt, and do not remain with us. 
We remember how they looked, talked, 
bore themselves in various situations; we 
still hear their characteristic phrases, we 
still see their attitudes and motions ; 
but themselves, their inner reality, for all 
the power and mind of the book, are 
strange to us. Perhaps this may be the 
Mr. Kipling, before all things, is 
an observer, not a thinker. Certainly no 
one can observe life without colouring or 
shaping his observations by his thoughts: 
each has his own way of observing life, 
according to his own habit and cast of 
mind. But it is not so much the reflections 
upon life, as the reflections of life, that Mr. 
Kipling values; and he leaves the bare 
facts, in all their intensity and vividness, 
to create the impression which he desires us 
to receive. There must be no waste of 
words, no flow of sentiment, no dwelling 
upon motives: take the facts, he seems to 
say, as lifelike as I can show them, and 
make what you can of themj This may be 
called cynicism, but it need not be that. 
Without question it is an effective literary 
method ; but, and here is the difficulty, it 
is a method of very limited application. 
It will excellently serve for a_ brilliant 
sketch of certain scenes, where the men and 
women act and speak in character, with all 
the appropriate peculiarities of manner and 
speech. A third-class smoking-carriage full 
of soldiers, labourers, and city clerks, each 
with his personal or professional dialect and 
style, and with that curious force and energy 
which belong to the less cultured, Mr, Kip- 
ling’s manner serves perfectly to give us 
that. But a drawing-room full of more 
sophisticated and of less intelligible persons, 
all possessing the complicated emotions and 
using the subtile language of a life ex- 
ternally refined: what will his robust 
method make of that? Here we turn to 
Mr. Henry James. He will in twenty pages 
bring home to us the passion or the intel- 
lect at work in that room, perhaps during 
one hour only; yet each word will 
be essential and indispensable. If Mr. 
James try his hand upon coarser material, 
he fails at once: witness many pages of 
the Princess Casamassima, Witherto, Mr. 
Kipling has been successful when dealing 
with life of a certain vehement intensity, 
not only in the emotions of it, but in the 
outward manner: his soldiers, with all their 
heartiness, or roughness, or swagger, or 
strength, men “of strange oaths,” full of 
experience, yet children after all in many 
things; these are admirable. Or his 
natives of India, whose circumstances, sordid 
or picturesque, dignified or pathetic, are 
felt to be impressive; these he can present 
to us in perfection. But in whatever he 
handles well, there must be salient points 
rather than delicate shades. ‘One crowded 
hour of glorious life,” splendid and intoxi- 
cating, he can render into words of mar- 
vellous intensity; some scene of touching 
pitifulness, quite simple and human, he 
can draw with touches absvlutely true and 
right. He is master of human nature in 
the rough, in its primitive or unconventional 
manifestations. / His rapid sketches, care- 
fully as they are designed, give an im- 
pression rather of an immense capacity of 





eye than of a fineness of sympathy and 
understanding. Atlis work of this “ coloured 
and figured” sort is unrivalled, and stands 
alone; no one has done anything quite like 
it. But Mr. Kipling is, or seems to be, 
so fascinated by these lively effects, that he 





which is irritating. | He appears almost to 


Mr. Kipling. Directness, also; only Mr. 
Meredith, Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Stevenson, 
to name three very varied writers, can so 
give us the absolutely right and infallible 
phrase. Mr. Kipling, with “‘ his eye on the 
object,” is astounding; with no accumula- 


rings before us the very reality of life and 


wishes to treat everything in the same way, Bri of detail, no tiresome minuteness, he 


despise whatever is not vivid and impressive; | 
to look at everything from the standpoint 
of aman who knows camps and barracks, 
wild countries and native quarters] He at- 
tempts to play Othello to hisignorantreader’s 
Desdemona, in a manner almost ludicrous. 
A writer may be intimate with Valparaiso 
and Zanzibar, without being superior to the 
reader, who knows only Bloomsbury and 
Kensington, or Oxford and Manchester. It 
is impossible to take English life of all 
kinds by storm, for literary purposes, with 
the methods applicable to military stations, 
in India. And so, whilst in this book, the 
scenes in the Soudan, and the riotous 
humours of special correspondents, are 
convincing and true to the inexperienced 
reader, there is a great deal which rings 
false. Torpenhow’s warning comes into 
our mind, ‘take care, Dick: remember, 
this isn’t the Soudan.”” When Mr. Kipling 
is concerned with Maisie’s character, and 
the less obvious emotions of life, we are 
constantly thinking, take care: remember, 
this isn’t an Irish private. One striking 
fact illustrates this comparative incapacity 
for treating delicate or sophisticated senti- 
ments: we cannot remember the phrases 
used. Professional terms, technical slang, 
all varieties of masculine dialect and ex- 
pression, are easily remembered by Mr. 
Kipling’s readers: everything forcible and 
boisterous. But of Dick’s conversation 
with Maisie, of the sentiment and psycho- 
logical description, we can quote not one 
word. Take away from Mr. Kipling his 
salient points and lively effects, and then 
his style becomes merely commonplace. 
And even in his best passages, the strained 
expression, the unrelaxed determination to 
be vigorous, grows wearisome. Contrast 
with Mr. Kipling the enchanting style of 
Pierre Loti: that strangely ironical and 
gentle style, so caressing and unforgettable. 
For Les trois Dames de la Kasbah, we would 
give many a Plain Tale from the Hills. 
And, ultimately, Mr. Kipling’s incessant 
vigilance, lest he fall into the hackneyed 
and the tame, produces an effect of brilliant 
vulgarity: an effect wholly unjust to Mr. 
Kipling, yet an inevitable result of his 
method, when carried to excess. Surely, 
one protests, we do not want special corre- 
spondence, even composed with genius. 


MTTistoric Oddities. 





Apart from this mannerism, Mr. Kipling’s 
work has innumerable good qualities. 


Restraint, a dislike of the superfluous, how@religious houses. 
To take one small ' ally tells us that, even before the Anabaptist 


rare is that just now! 


of character, so far as character can be 
shown in sketches of talk and action. For 
there are these limitations to Mr. Kipling’s 
art; within them I recognise with gratitude 
and admiration a fine writer. But, outside 
them, I seem to see, if I may make a vigor- 
ous quotation in Mr. Kipling’s manner, 
“another good man gone wrong.” Let us 
hope for the best, and enjoy what is already 
in so great a measure so excellent. 
Lionet Jounson. 








Second Series. By 8. 


Baring-Gould. (Methuen.) 


Mr. Bartxe-Govtp can hardly escape the 
charge of book-making, however original 
his work in fiction may be, so far as concerns 
his JZistorie Oddities, of which he has now 
issued the second series. His procedure 
largely consists in unearthing curious epi- 
sodes in history, and paraphrasing the 
original and often forgotten authorities ; but 
there is no attempt to put the episodes in 
their proper perspective or to criticise their 
relations to other events. 

This method is conspicuous in Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s treatment of the Anabap- 
tist outbreak in Munster, which occupies 
nearly half the present volume. He 
confines himself to retelling the story, and 
@ gruesome one it is, of the Anabaptist 
Saturnalia as narrated by Kerssenbroeck, 
who, as a young man, was an eye-witness 
of the scenes he described. Yet Kerssen- 
broeck, though he has no pretensions to be 
more than a chronicler, incidentally throws 
considerable light on the causes which gave 
the movement in Munster such unenviable 
pre-eminence. The so-called Anabaptist 
movement was, indeed, the result of the 
extreme development of the Lutheran doc- 
trines, and as such was viewed with pecu- 
liar reprobation by the Lutherans them- 
selves, while it was connected in the past 
with the heresies of the Waldenses and 
Albigenses. It was in its inception an 
attempt to establish an ideal Christian 
commonwealth, with complete equality and 
community of goods. Such an attempt 
was naturally welcome to those who re- 
sented the feudal and industrial oppression 
of the days; andin Munster and other towns 
where Anabaptism took root, a strong repug- 
nance existed among an active-minded popu- 
lation of artisans against the burden of 
Kerssenbroeck incident- 


instance: Mr. Kipling makes Dick quote doctrines had developed themselves, the 
Emerson and Marvell, but he does not guilds in Munster had clamoured against 


mention them by name. 
do not mention the authors of our quota- 
tions: we quote what we suppose familiar 
to our companions. But in books there 
ae to come upon the writer a desire to 

xhibit his reading: he mentions Emerson 
and Marvell. 





In actual life, we the industrial occupations carried on in 


the religious houses, who undersold the 
ordinary artisans in the market. The 
destruction of looms, &ec., in the reli- 
gious houses was one of the first acts of 
the new sect, and enabled it to secure control, 


It is an infinitely small | first of the guilds, and then through the 


matter, but it is precisely characteristic of guilds of the entire organisation of the towu. 
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It is equally significant that the Prince 
Bishop at first connived in this action, from 
a desire to break up the Catholic establish- 
ments and convert the bishopric, as in many 
other instances in Germany, into a secular 
principality for his family. But the Prince 
Bishop soon found he had unchained a tiger. 
The irresolute policy adopted towards the 
Anabaptists only emboldened them; and 
their success attracted daring and fanatical 
spirits from the Low Countries, who found 
themselves hopelessly coerced in their native 
towns by the iron despotism of Spain. It 
was from these recruits that the real leader 
of the outbreak was drawn—a tailor called 
Bockelson, or, as he is generally known 
from his native place, John of Leyden. But 
the story of the Anabaptist domination in 
the fatal city may be left to Mr. Baring- 
Gould, or rather to Kerssenbroeck. The 
narrative is a ghastly one, and it is sufficient 
to notice that the movement ran through 
all the phases of religious and moral 
anarchy until its extinction in blood. The 
visions by which John of Leyden main- 
tained his authority over the Anabaptists, 
the cruelties by which he enforced his 
authority, the despotism which his adherents 
and the believers in the new programme of 
equality and paternity allowed their king, 
his assumption of regal titles and extrava- 
gance, and the inevitable development of 
religious into sexual licence—all contribute 
a melancholy page to history and fixed a 
lasting stigma on the Reformation. 

Mr. Baring-Gould devotes another essay 
to describing the part which the fanaticism 
of the Patarines contributed in enabling 
the Vatican to carry out Gregory the Great’s 
momentous policy of enforcing celibacy on 
the priests in Milan, where the married 
clergy cited the example of St. Ambrosius 
on their side with peculiar force. The 
Patarine mob, which held doctrines that 
were possibly ultimately derived from the 
Gnostic heretics, were certainly enrolled on 
the side of the Vatican, and afford one of 
the first instances, but by no means the last, 
where popular fanaticism has been used by 
the Church to further an important measure. 
But the success of one of the cruel struggles 
which necessarily attended Hildebrand’s 
great reform was as much, if not more, due 
to the local jealousies and episcopal factions 
than to the fanaticism of the sectaries, 
who are credited with having given a name 
to a quarter of ‘‘ fair Milan.” 

Turning to more modern history, Mr. 
Baring-Gould gives at some length an 
account of the’ murder of Father Thomas in 
1840, at Damascus, a murder which gave 
rise to the most general outburst of feeling 
against the Jews that Europe has witnessed 
in this century. Such an incident leads 
by easy transition to a catalogue of the 
various charges brought in the Dark Ages 
against the Jews. The topic would seem 
congenial to Mr. Baring-Gould. He loves, 
at any rate in this volume, to linger among 
the unclean shades of religious mania, self- 
deception, and frenzy, and to dwell upon 
diseased imaginings. He exhumes for a 
nineteenth-century episode, under the title 
of a Swiss Passion play, a case of religious 
mania ending in self-immolation and a 
parody of the crucitixion. which occurred not 


far from the tourist-haunted Falls of Schaff- | 


hausen. Mr. Baring-Gould appears to regard 
this horror as a natural result of religious 
frenzy among the Swiss, and suggests that 
the recollection of it may have influenced the 
Swiss Government in excluding the Salva- 
tion Army from the Cantons. But such 
horrors belong to no age and to no country, 
though they may at times break forth in 
epidemics; and perhaps they are better 
buried in oblivion than dragged up into the 
light. 
C. E. Dawxrns. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter. By Mrs. J. H. 
Needell. In 3 vols. (Frederick Warne.) 


He Fell among Thieves. By D. Christie 
Murray and Henry Herman. In 2 vols. 
(Macmillan.) 

A Bitter Birthright. By Dora Russell. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


That Affair. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip.) In 5 vols. (White.) 

The Anglomaniacs. (Cassell.) 

Paul Creighton By Gertrude Carr Davison. 

(Digby & Long.) 

Reavers of Julian Karslake’s Secret and The 
Story of Philip Methuen do not need to be 
told that Mrs. Needell has done good work 
before now; but it may be doubted whether 
she has done anything that will serve to 
prepare them for a novel exhibiting such a 
combination of vigour and beauty as is to be 
found in Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter. Indeed, 
the immediate impression made by the book 
is so deep and sharp that the critic who has 
to move from the chair in which he reads 
to the chair in which he writes, and who 
cannot improvise a consciousness of aloof- 
ness from the object of his criticism, must 
needs feel the necessity of holding himself 
well in hand, lest in the record of this im- 
mediate experience he should do the injustice 
always done by effusiveness of inciscrimin- 
ating eulogy. There are, indeed, certain 
apparent lapses from perfect imaginative 
realisation, which strike the reader more 
forcibly on a first perusal than they might 
strike him on a second. It seems hardly 
possible that the self-absorbed, morose, and 
repellent Stephen Ellicott—to whom we are 
introduced in the first chapter—should 
develop into the kindly, genial, sympathetic 
old man whom we learn to know later on; 
and one feels somehow that, in the story of 
the shameful career of Lancelot Hen- 
derson, there is a ’similar apparent breach 
of imaginative continuity. Mrs. Needell 
does not exaggerate his possibilities 
of baseness — his is one of the cases 
in which such exaggeration would be 
almost impossible ; but it would seem as if 
her contempt for the miserable hound had 
tempted her into giving that baseness a 
somewhat unnatural manifestation. Such a 
man would have met the prospect of ex- 
pees, not with hard, outspoken defiance, 
out with coaxing, wheedling sophistry—the 
natural weapons of his tribe; and would 
not have resorted to the coarser implements 


In 








of warfare until a time came when nothing 


else would serve his turn. If, however, 
these are defects, they are finely atoned 
for. Anthony Glynne and Hester Ellicott 
are a hero and heroine who, though cast in 
an ideal mould, are full of flesh and blood 
humanity ; while Winifred Henderson, with 
her indomitable pride, her keen sense of 
honour, her outward crust of cynical cold- 
ness, and her inner fire of passion, is a 
masterly study. It is hardly too much to 
say that Mrs. Needell’s treatment of the 
relations between Anthony and Winifred 
has the touch of genius. 


The experiences of the man upon the 
Jericho road who fell among thieves are to 
most of us not quite unfamiliar ; but Harry 
Wynne, whose adventures are chronicled by 
Mr. Christie Murray and Mr. Henry Her- 
man, was an exceptionally unlucky young 
dog. Indeed, had another title been wanted 
for the record of his misfortunes, it might 
have been found in the proverbial phrase 
“Out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 
Captain Heaton, the gambling club pro- 
prietor, Mr. Herbert Whale, professional 
card-player and amateur money-lender, and 
their precious ally, Mr. Butterfield, the 
fashionable jeweller, are certainly people 
into whose clutches it is not desirable to 
fall; but they seem dovelike creatures when 
compared with Mr. William Reid, who is 
the cleverest swindler in Europe, and Mr. 
Gilead Gilfoil, who, in spite of his paralysed 
frame, is equal to either bank-note forgery 
or scientific murder. Mr. Harry Wynne 
begins his career as a pleasant, manly, easy- 
going young gentleman of almost incredible 
folly, and it is difficult to say whether his 
getting into the frying-pan or his getting 
out of it displays the greater amount of 
idiocy; but by the time he finds himself 
well in the fire he is in possession of his 
rather late-developed wits, and proves him- 
self not merely a man, but a man who is 
unmistakably wide-awake. Though Mr. 
Christie Murray’s name has certainly ap- 
peared on the title-pages of novels which 
represent a higher class of imaginative work 
than is to be found in Ze Fell among Thieves, 
the new book has the merit of being a really 
good story of its kind. It is, as a matter of 
course, capitally written, and—save in a 
few chapters in the middie of the 
book—the continuity of narrative interest is 
sustained without a break. Even Harry’s 
Bulgarian experiences are related with real 
spirit, and the record of them is in itself 
by no means bad reading; the misfortune 
is that it is, for the most part, pure padding, 
and even the skill of the writer does no 
suffice to disguise its true character. Then 
again, it is surely rather a strain upon the 
probabilities that a man in Mr. Butterfield’s 
position, who is making a handsome income 
by a form of scoundrelism not positively 
dangerous, should put himself within the 
reach of the criminal law in the manner 
described in the story; while the employment 
of that terribly hackneyed plot moti/, the 
singular likeness between the hero and the 
principal villain is unworthy of constructors 
of the rank of Messrs. Murray and Herman. 
If, however, novels are made to read, as the 
razors in the old humorous poem were made 
to sell, He Fell among Thieves fulfils the end 
of its being, for it is eminently readable. 
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A Bitter Birthright tells the story of the 
consequences of a crime, or, to speak with 
perfect accuracy, the consequences of a 
repentance ; for had Lady Gilmore only let 
sleeping dogs lie, she might have ended her 
life in perfect comfort, and left Miss Dora 
Russell, like the needy knife-grinder, with 
no story to tell. The deceased Lord Gilmore, 
who belonged to a handsome race, had a 
natural prejudice in favour of a handsome 
heir, and when his first-born proved to be a 
a hunchback he was accordingly much | 
annoyed, his irritation being increased rather 
than diminished by the birth of a second | 
son whose lines and proportions were all | 
that could be desired. In order, therefore, 
that family comfort may be restored, Lady 
Gilmore and a trusted nurse take the heir, 
ostensibly for the sake of his health, to a 
secluded village in the north of Scotland, 
whence the mother returns, bringing with 
her a small coffin, which, being supposed to 
contain his body, is consigned to the 
family vault. ‘The second son, Hugh, there- 
upon reigns in his elder brother’s stead, and 
in due course succeeds to the title and 
estates, possession of which he would doubt- 
less have retained to the end of the chapter 
had he not spoiled his mother’s schemes by 
marrying his sister’s penniless governess. 
This act of rebellion serves to awaken the 
feminine conscience which has been quietly 
sleeping for a quarter of a century, 
and Lady Gilmore is not the first person 
who has found wonderful satisfaction in 
an act of virtue, which is also an act of 
spite. The hunchback, who has grown 
into a stalwart and not ill-looking young 
farmer, is brought back, the rebel is de- 
_ and then the story begins to be 
ively, with a liveliness imparted by envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, 
battle, murder, and sudden death, with 
paralysis, adultery, and more or less of 
intoxication thrown in as makeweights. 
Walt Whitman thinks it would be better if 
we were all like the beasts, who “ do not 
lie awake in the dark and weep for their 
sins’; but itseems to need a multiplicity of 
horrors to enforce the moral that repentance 
is a mistake. 

The constituents of 7'hat Affair are luscious 
sentimentality, crude humour, doubtful 
English, still more doubtful French, and 
general commonplace of conception and 
handling. On the whole, the sentimental 
passages which are meant to be taken 
seriously provide more amusement than 
those which seem to have a deliberately 
humorous intent; but, unfortunately, these 
are the very passages which the practised 
novel-reader will skip, because, as he will 
say, he knows all about them, and they 
have nothing to do with the story—two 
pleas which cannot possibly be controverted. 
The principal personages are mainly dis- 
tinguished by remarkable eyes, with which 
they perform feats, physical and psychical, 
not to be rivalled even by Sam Weller’s 
*‘ patent double million glass magnifier.” 
Those of the hero are very brilliant— 
differing in this respect from their owner— 
but in the course of ordinary conversation 
they ‘soften curiously,” and, when fully 
softened, are wont to turn upon people 
“with the power of an electric search- 








light.” The heroine, on the other hand, 
has eyes with which, even when they are 
fixed upon the floor, she sees, “in some 
occult way, every movement and line of his 
[the hero’s] grand, manly figure; every 
feature and expression of his splendidly- 
handsome face.”” Everyone knows the kind 
of incident that, as the milliners say, 
“ goes with” this sort of description; but, 
indeed, there is no lavish profusion of 
incident of any kind, and, until the third 
volume, which is rather brisker than its 


| predecessors, both “that” affair and all the 


other affairs move along rather slowly. In 
fact, the book can be read with profit only 
by those who are anxious to enlarge their 
vocabulary. In curiosities and novelties of 
language it is decidedly rich. 


The design on the cover of Zhe Anglo- 
maniacs—a bleeding heart surmounted by an 
earl’s coronet—promises just such a pleasing 
combination of the aristocratic and lachry- 
mose elements as is commonly to be found 
in the works of the imitators of Ouida. 
This promise is, however, unfulfilled ; for, 
though some members of the English 
Brahmin caste are introduced, they fail to 
live up to their titles in the approved fashion ; 
and, while the book is not deficient in little 
touches of genuine pathos, the anonymous 
writer makes no attempt to be harrowing. 
Indeed, the most obvious as well as the 
pleasantest feature of Zhe Anglomaniacs is 
the bright humour which plays over every 
page. The book is a sketch, evidently 
studied from the life, of the Transatlantic 
plutocrats who are, like Mrs. Boffin, “ high- 
flyers at fashion,” or, to speak more pre- 
cisely, at rank; and the story deals with 
the attempts of Mrs. Floyd-Curtis and her 
subsidised ally, Mrs. Clay, to transform the 
pretty, vivacious, Lily Floyd-Curtis into 
Lady Melrose. Lily, with her thin veneer 
of cynical worldliness and her clear brain 
and warm heart underneath, is charming 
company, and the feminine schemers are 
a delicious couple. How they fare must 
not be revealed ; for the book, which is full 
of good things, and not wanting in really 
brilliant things, ought to be read. 


It would be gratuitously cruel, and would 
serve no useful purpose, to tell the whole 
truth about Paul Creighton. It may suffice 
to say that it is apparently the work of a 
very young lady, who is absolutely devoid 
of literary experience, and who has studied 
the worst possible models. The story and 
the telling of it are almost incredibly 
grotesque. 

James Asucrorr Noste. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Essaus, Scientific, Political, and Speculative. 
By Herbert Spencer. In 3 vols. (Williams & 
Norgate). Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Essays have 
long been accessible in three series, published 
at intervals between 1857 and 1874; and those 
who are curious in matters of bibliography 
| must have noticed that they were printed from 
| American types. The truth is that Mr. Spencer, 
| like De Quincey, has been more honoured during 
| his life-time in the United States than in his 
own country. It was otherwise with Darwin, 
not one of whose works, we believe, have ever 
been reprinted in America down to this day. 
Mr. Spencer wisely accepted the inevitable. 





Through the good offices of his friend, the late 
Prof. Youmans, he was not only able to derive 
some profit from the American sale, but also to 
import into the country of origin sheets printed 
from the American plates—a fact worthy of 
consideration in the present state of the copy- 
right question. Now, however, the improved 
state of his health has permitted him to subject 
all his miscellaneous writings to a thorough 
revision, to add several not previously reprinted, 
and to re-arrange the whole in a definite 
edition. Seven new essays are here given, in- 
cluding the famous address to ‘‘The Americans,” 
after his visit to that country; and at the same 
time references are supplied to as many more 
magazine articles, which he has not thought it 
necessary to republish. The original order of 
the essays, which was largely chronological, 
has also been recast. The first volume now 
contains those dealing primarily with the scien- 
tific aspects of evolution, beginning with the 
brief paper on ‘‘ The Development Hypothesis,” 
which he contributed to the Leader in 1882, 
seven years before The Oriyin of Species. The 
second volume contains those treating of phil- 
osophical and aesthetic questions, including the 
famous criticism of Comte’s classification of the 
sciences (which has also been published 
separately), and the postcript to the essay on 
‘The Origin and Function of Music,” in reply 
to the views of Darwin and Mr. Gurney, which 
appeared only last year in Mind. The third 
volume contains the ethical, political, and 
social essays, which are by no means the least 
interesting class, especially when we observe the 
rigid consistency which animates alike the 
‘*Railway Morals” of 1854, and the ‘‘ From 
Freedom to Bondage” of 1891. In ‘short, the 
philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer may be 
learnt from these collected essays as clearly as 
from any of his more systematic works. We 
must not omit to mention that the third volume 
ends with a copious subject-index to all three, 
compiled by Mr. F. Howard Collins. 

The Letters of S. G. O. Edited by Arnold 
White. In 2 vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 
For more than forty years — 1844-1888 — 
Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne enjoyed the 
privilege of using the columns of the 7'imes as 
the channel for expressing his opinions on most 
social and political matters. Unless his letters 
had possessed some rare qualities, they would 
never have gained this almost unique distinc- 
tion. What those qualities were it is not 
difficult to see. He had the command of a 
vigorous pen, and, standing aloof from party, 
delighted in exposing the shortcomings and in- 
consistencies of statesmen and administrators, 
while for the sufferers he expressed so warm a 
sympathy as to rouse that emotion in the hearts 
of others. Naturally combative, he never 
shrank from controversy: but it seems to have 
been always unselfish in its aim and generally 
free from personal bitterness. It is true that, 
in drawing public attention to the condition 
of the poor in his own county (Dorset), the 
first subject which engaged his active mind, he 
could not help exciting the wrath of the 
neighbouring squires and farmers; and the 
Home Secretary of the day—Sir James Graham 
—stigmatised him as a “‘ popularity-hunting 
parson.” But, looking at the matter nearly 
fifty years afterwards, we must not only acquit 
him of all blame, but recognise the value of the 
services which he rendered then, and on many 
other occasions, to a class which sorely needed 
a champion. His letters on Ireland are worth 
studying at the present time, and their general 
tone {may be inferred from the intimacy of 
their writer with Mr. Walter. In ecclesiastical 
matters 8S. G. O. shows himself to less advant- 
age. He writes, indeed, with his usual force, 
but not with his usual fairness. He is excellent 
in denouncing abuses, and sometimes in suggest- 
ing practical reforms; but his Protestantism 
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is of a type which has almost ceased to be. 
Himself a clergyman, he was singularly anti- 
clerical in his habit of thought, and altogether 
failed to comprehend the revival of Church life 
that was taking place around him. Yet, even 
so, his criticisms are not without their use, and 
contribute towards making these volumes a 
valuable commentary upon the chief public 
events and social questions of the past half 
century. 

Black is White. By The Prig. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) ‘The Prig,” as his four or five little 
volumes tell us, is one of those who hold with 
Horace and with Milton that 

** Joking decides great things, 
Better and stronger oft than carnest can.’’ 





Perhaps there is something rather mediaeval, or 
of the Renaissance humour, about his method of 
controversy by satire: he indulges the broader, 
Gothic spirit of downright jesting, like those 
old parodists of holy hymns, or that rare clerical 
buffoon, Walter de Mapes. Again, he reminds 
us of Ulrich von Hutten, and his LZpistolae 
Obscurorum Virorum, which set all the 
humanists and friars by the ears. ‘The 
Prig’s ” one aim is to laugh Anglicans, more 
especially the ‘‘ Ritualists,”” out of their theo- 
logical attitude ; to save Rome by ridicule. It 
cannot be denied, unless by his victims, that he 
jests with infinite wit, and not a little serious 
learning underneath the cap and bells. Yet we 
cannot wholly applaud his present effort. He 
grows ponderous and far-fetched in his satire. 
His book is an attempt to reproduce the Refor- 
mation in England, under modern conditions, 
and to show how quibbling and vain are the 
Anglican pretensions to continue the Catholic 
Church of Old England, by describing a second 
Reformation and a second Establishment, with 
all their consequences. He imagines a Bill 
brought before Parliament and carried, making 
anew settlement of religion, by including in 
the Established Church all religions whatsoever 
that will join it: the creeds, articles, canons, 
dogma and discipline, are all reduced to a dead 
level of agreement with everything. The 
amusing part of this jew d’esprit lies in its 
picture of the latitudinarian clergy, the per- 
plexed prelates, the gradual growth of seces- 
sion and nonconformity. The old Established 
Church is, of course, considered schismatical by 
the new; and the old history repeats itself. 
Clergy of the new Establishments ape those of 
the old, in ‘‘ Ritualist” fashion; distinguished 
persons ‘‘ go over” to the old body. And so 
the farce continues. The moral is obvious: the 
Roman Church alone has the logic of facts on 
her side; once leave her, and anything may 
happen—any political vagary may change the 
very creeds of an Establishment. The idea of 
bringing the nature of the English Reforma- 
tion home to men’s minds in this fashion is 
good; but ‘‘ The Prig’s” satire is not so deli- 
cate as it used to be. This book is caricature 
of the broadest type, and therefore not half 
so effective as, for example, that delightful 
work, Tie Prig’s Bede. In the present book we 
have satire of this kind; the Marriage Service 
of the new Establishment runs thus: 

“I, M, take thee, VY, to be my wedded wife, to 
have and to hold from this day forward, for better, 
for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 


health, to love and to cherish till death or a decree | 
part, and thereto I plight thee my | Lost Manuscript, “‘ Die Verlorene Handschrift.”’ 


nist us do 
troth.’’ 


This would be more pointed had the Established | 
Church ever given the slightest signs of tolera- | 


tion for divorce in its corporate capacity. None 
the less, all who have ‘“ The Prin’s” om at 
heart will wish him well in his battle of plea- 
sant wit against dubious wisdom. 


SEVEN years ago Mr. Lionel Tollemache 
printed two volumes of essays, entitled, Safe 














Studies and Stones of Stumbling, together with 
some verses by his wife, whose poetical gift is 
known to readers of the AcADEMy. The 
volumes were ‘‘ for private circulation ” only, in 
the sense that they could not be obtained for 
money; but the edition was not a limited one, 
and the author was so generous in his distri- 
bution that they may be found in the libraries 
of most public institutions. He has now 
determined to publish them in the usual way, 
but at cost price; that is to say, the two 
volumes, containing more than 670 pages of 
letterpress, may be obtained from Mr. William 
Rice, 86, Fleet-street (who is also, most appro- 
priately, the publisher of the Jowrnal of Educa- 
tiun) for a total expenditure of 7s. 6d. As the 
essays were reviewed at the time in the 
AcADEMY (January 10, 1885), we must content 
ourselves now with calling attention to the new 
matter, which is mainly contained in an 
appendix to Stones of Stumbling. This includes 
the ‘‘ Recollections of [Mark] Pattison,” which 
attracted so much attention on their first 
appearance in the Journal of Education. 
Together with the notice of Charles Austin (in 
Safe Studies), it must always possess a perma- 
nent value, as an unrivalled example of Bos- 
wellian portraiture—with the added interest 
that, in recording the traits of his friends, the 
author is half-unconsciously revealing some of 
his own. We take the liberty of quoting part 
of the (new) dedication of the essays to the late 
Lord Tollemache. 
** Tgnoscas, si quis priscae pietatis amorem 
Spreverit, heu, genitor ter venerande, tuum. 
Quae paupertatis fuerit tua cura levandae, 
Testantur nitidae laeta per arva casae. 
Exemplum dominis dederas, et certa colonis 
Rura tuis. Quis non, te moriente, dolet*”’ 


Mr. Joun R. RussEtt, of Kirkwall, has 
been at the pains of reprinting, in a limited 
edition of 250 copies, the pamphlet in which 
Defoe tells the story of the pirate Gow, the 
original of Captain Cleveland in Scott’s Pirate. 
Apparently, only a single copy of the original 
is known to exist, that in the British Museum. 
Like most of the buccaneers whose names have 
entered into romance, Gow seems to have been 
a poor creature ; and nothing can exceed the 
feebleness of the resistance which he and his 
crew offered to capture. In fact, it is just this 
absence of attractive colours which, in our 
judgment, attests the authorship of Defoe. 
The work belongs to the Captain Singleton and 
Jack Sheppard period, when Defoe was 
employed to write for John Applebee, the 
semi-official Newgate printer, by whom this 
pamphlet was published. The present editor 
has added a few notes, tending to identify Gow 
from local information. His father seems to 
have come from Scrabster in Caithness; and a 
few relics of him are still preserved in the 
Orkneys. Thebook, which is a very creditable 
example of Kirkwall printing, may be obtained 
in London from Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co. 
Neither the original nor the reprint bears a date 
on the title-page. 


Tue Open Court Publishing Company, of 
Chicago—which we have been accustomed to 
regard as an organ for the dissemination of 
philosophy—has sent us, through Messrs. 
Brentano, a handsome translation, in two 
volumes, of Gustav Freytag’s early novel, The 





The book is an admirable specimen of American 
typography, which, when at its best, pos- 
sesses the additional attraction of strangeness 
to English eyes. Though we recognise the 
feeling that has induced the publishers to 
enshrine every page in a coloured border, we 
cannot say that we approve of such a fancy 
dress fora novel. The head-piece to the second 
volume also leaves something to be desired. 
The binding has the double merits of stoutness 
and elegance. Altogether, this is a worthy 
compliment to the veteran author, whose 
Reminiscences also have lately appeared in 
English. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. HEINEMANN has at last ready for issue the 
long-promised De Quincey Memorials, in two 
volumes. The delay in publication was caused 
partly by the difficulty in reproducing the 
portraits with which the work is adorned. The 
volumes include not only a large mass of 
correspondence between De Quincey and 
members of his family, notably his mother, 
brothers ‘‘ Pink,” and his two sisters, but also 
letters between himself and Coleridge, the 
Wordsworths, Hannah More, Christopher 
North, &c. The Memorials will be followed 
shortly by the first instalment of De Quincey’s 
Posthumous Works. 


UnpeEr the brief but emphatic title of 
Var, Messrs. Macmillan will shortly publish 
a revision of the article contributed to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica by Colonel J. Frederick 
Maurice, R.A., to which is now added a list of 
books on modern wars and the military art in 
all languages, with notes to assist students in 
selection. 


Messrs. Percrvan & Co. will publish 
next week a Short Iistory of Greek Philosophy, 
for students and general readers, by Dr. John 
Marshall, rector of the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh. The main purpose of this book is 
to present an account of Greek philosophy 
which, within strict limits of brevity, shall be 
at once authentic and interesting— authentic, as 
being based on the original works themselves ; 
interesting, as presenting to the ordinary 
English reader the great thoughts of the 
greatest men of antiquity, on problems of 
permanent significance and value, in language 
freed from technicality and abstruseness. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Atkinson’s book, Forty Years 
in a&@ Moorland Parish: Reminiscences and 
Researches in Danby in Cleveland, will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan in about a 
fortnight. Anyone whojhas had the good fortune 
to tramp the Yorkshire moors with Dr. 
Atkinson, and hear him pour forth his stores of 
observations on the geology, archaeology, 
folklore, and history of his district, mixed with 
anecdotes of the quaint manly folk among whom 
he has lived and worked, knows what an in- 
terestingvolume the record of all he has seen, 
heard, and thought should make. 

Mr. Greorce MEeERreEpIrn’s novel, One of 
Our Conquerors, will be published this month, 
in three-volume form, by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall. 

Mr. Rozserr BucwAaNAn’s prose book, The 
Coming Terror, is to be issued by Mr. William 
Heinemann early next week. It consists, to 





The name of the translator is not given ; but 
that it appears with the author’s sanction may 
e inferred from the fact that he has himself 
sent the following graceful motto, which is 
prefixed to it in a facsimile of his no less 
graceful handwriting : 
‘¢ Ein tiichtiges Menschenleben endet auf Erden 
nicht mit dem Tode; es dauert in Gemuth und 
Thun der Freunde, wie in den Gedanken und der 


no little extent, of controversial matter on 
subjects of the day, its chief object being to 
protest against over-legislation, especially in 
matters moral and literary, while showing at 
the same time that the modern gospel of self- 
culture may be injurious to society. 


TE second volume of the T'alleyrand Memoirs 
will be published in England by Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh, and in 
America by Messrs, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, at 





Arbeit des Volkes.’’ 
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the end of the present week. The third volume 
will appear simultaneously with the French 
edition on July 1. 


Ki/mallie is the title of a new novel by the | 


author of Zhe Chronicles of Glenbuckie, which 
will be published next month, in two volumes, 
by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 


Tu first volume of the Leonomic Journal, to 
be published by Messrs. Macmillan next week, 
will open with an account of the objects, Kc., 
of the British Economic Association, written 
by the editor, Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth. 
Among the other contents will be:—‘‘ Some 
Points in French Economic History,’? by Mr. 
F. Seebohm; ‘‘ Economic Doctrine in England 
during the Eighteenth Century,”’ by the Rey. Dr. 
Cunningham; ‘‘ The Fall in Silver,” by Mr. 
Hi. Hucks Gibbs; and “ Difficulties of Social- 
ism,” by Mr. Leonard Courtney. There will 
also be notes and memoranda, reviews, and a 
list of recent books and articles in periodicals. 


Tit forthcoming number of the felivious 
Teview of Reviews, to be published on April 8, 
will contain an article entitled, ‘‘ Christ or 
Anti-Christ : Is Mr. W. J. Stead a Representa- 
tive of Christianity >” 

Tue publishing firm of Messrs. Walter Smith 
and Innes, in Bedford-street, will henceforth 
he known by the style of A. D. Innes and Co., 
Mr. Walter Smith having finally withdrawn 
from the business, and Mr, T. Slingsby Tanner 
having become a partner. 


Tue date of the Folk-lore Congress, to be 
held in London this autumn, has been slightly 
advanced. The first meeting will be held on 
Thursday, October 1, in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries. A number of foreign 
folk-lorists have expressed their intention of 
attending the Congress, some coming from as 
fur as Russia and Finland-—both countries to 
which our own Folk-Lore Society has paid 
special attention. 


Ar the Royal Institution, Mr. J. Scott Keltie 
will, on Tuesday next, April 7, begin a course 
of three lectures on ‘‘ The Geography of Africa” ; 
Prof. Dewar will, on Thursday next, April 9, 
begin a course of six lectures on ‘‘ Recent Spee- 
troscopic Investigations "’; and Prof. Sylvanus 
P. Thompson will, on Saturday next, April 11, 
begin a course of four lectures on ‘ The 
Dynamo.” The Friday evening meetings will 
be resumed on April 10, when Sir William 
Thomson will give a discourse on ‘‘ Electric and 
Magnetic Screening.” 

Mr. BADEN-PowWELL, C.I.E., the author of a 
standard treatise on the land-tenures of the 
Punjab, will read a paper at the Society of Arts 
on Thursday next, April 9, at 4.30 p.m., upon 
“The Indian Village Community, with special 
reference to Modern Investigation.” The chair 
will be taken by Sir Steuart Bayley, political 
secretary at the India Office. 

A Pvarer on ‘ Shelley, and his Relations to 
Christian Dogma,” will be read by Dr. A. Hi. 
Japp, at the meeting of the Shelley Society, 
to be held at University College, Gower-street, 
on Wednesday next, April 8, at 8 p.m. 


DurtnG Wednesday and Thursday of next 
week Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in sell- 
ing a large collection of autograph letters and 
MSS., brought together from various sources. 
Perhaps the most notable lot is a series of 
verses, notes, c., addressed by Goethe to 
Caroline Griitin von Egloffstein. There are 
also interesting letters of Dr. Johnson, Burke, 
Burns, Coleridge, Lamb (unpublished), Shelley, 
Dickens, and Thackeray ; and we may specially 
mention ore from Byron to his sister Augusta, 
in which he is said to give a ‘‘ complete his- 
| ” of his relations with the Countess Guic- 
cioli. 


| UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


| TREE courses of lectures will be delivered at 
University Hall, Gordon-square, during April 
/and May—on Sundays, at 3.30 p.m., by Dr. 
| James Martineau, on ‘‘The Gospel of Luke ” ; 
| on Wednesdays, at 8 p.m., by the Rev. Charles 
| Hargrove on ‘‘ The Fourth Gospel; on Fridays, 
_at 3 p.m., by Miss Beatrice Potter, on ‘‘The 
| Co-Operative Movement in Great Britain.” 
|The fee for each of the two latter courses is 
5s., and for members of workmen’s clubs, 1s. 
Application for tickets should be made to the 
warden, the Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed. 


Mr. R. T. Wricirt, law lecturer at St John’s 
College, has been appointed editor of the 
Cambridge University Reporter, in succession to 
Prof. G. F. Browne, now canon of St. Paul’s. 


Pror. W. H. BENNET?, of Hackney College, 
and formeriy fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
has been temporarily appointed to the chair of 
Hebrew at New College, London, vacant by 
the death of Dr. Evans. 


A PARAPIRASE of some of the late Prof. 
Emslie’s Sermons, by Miss M. 8. Wright, is 
announced for publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Tut March number of the Lug/e, a magazine 
supported by members of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, contains an interesting article on 
““The College Days of William Wordsworth,” 
who took his degree exactly one hundred years 
ago. It appears that the set of rooms, or rather 
the single room, which he seems to have occu- 
pied during his whole undergraduate course, 
is now utilised as a store-room in connexion 
with the kitchen. Another article prints letters 
from Archbishop Whitgift and others concern- 
ing the opposition of St. John’s to the enclosure 
of Garret Hostel Green by Trinity College in 
1600. 

WE have received the first issues of Publica- 
tions of the University of Pennslyvania (London: 
Kegan Paul & Co.), which are to consist of 
monographs in philology, literature, and 
archaeology. The series is opened with a 
learned essay on ‘‘ Poetic and Verse Criticism 
in the Reign of Elizabeth,” by Felix E. Schell- 
ing, assistant professor of English literature. 
He here deals with the treatises of George 
Gascoyne, King James, Gabriel Harvey, 
William Webbe, Puttenham, Gosson, Lodge, 
and Sir Philip Sidney ; and promises hereafter 
to devote a special study to the life and writings 
of Gascoyne. Dr. Morris Jastrow, junior, 
professor of Arabic, describes a stray tablet 
from the library of Asurnasirbal, which has 
found its way to America. Besides an excel- 
lent facsimile of both sides of the tablet, re- 
produced by the levytype process, he gives a 
transliteration and translation, and shows that 
it is a fragment of the Babylonian epic of 
Dilmarra. Incidentally he adduces reason for 
assigning it to a non-Semitic source. Finally, 
Mr, Stewart Culin, secretary of the muscum of 
archaeology—who has already written curious 
treatises on the same subject—describes, with 


spreading out ”; and péh kop pit, or “ white 
pigeon ticket.””» The series is to be continued 
by Prof. W. A. Lamberton, Prof. Daniel G. 
Brinton, Dr. H. H. Furness, and others. 


WE regret to record the death of the Rev. 
Samuel Savage Lewis, fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, which took place, very 
suddenly, on Tuesday, March 31. Mr. Lewis, 


as our readers know, was a most devoted anti- 
quary, and for many years past the energetic 
secretary of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
Only last winter he paid a visit of archaco- 
logical research to Asia Minor, whence he wrote 
a letter to the AcADEMY (January 17, 1891), 





illustrations, two gambling games of the | 
Chinese in America; /dén ¢’dn, or “‘ repeatedly | 


describing a hitherto unrecorded Greek inscrip- 
tion. He will be greatly missed in many circles 
at Cambridge. 








TRANSLATION. 
‘* EIN GLEICHES’’—A PARALLEL. 


(Lines written by Goethe, in 1783, on a solitary 
wooden hut situated on the loftiest point among 
the pine woods at Ilmenau.) 

Beryonp all heights 
Is peace. 
In the tops of the trees 
Stirreth no breeze ; 
Silent the birds in the wood. 
Thou hast but to wait, 
Soon shalt thou, too, know rest. 


H. Scut'rz WIson. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

TuE Expositor for April contains two interest- 
ing philological articles. Prof. Marshall makes 
it clearer than before that he does not claim to 
have solved the problem of getting back to any 
great extent to the original Aramaic of Jesus 
Christ’s discourses. The thesis which he now 
hopes to have established is, ‘‘ that the diver- 
gences in our synoptic Gospels are in some cases 
due to a variant translation of one and the same 
Aramaic word.” It would be strange indeed if 
this were not the case; but we fear that only 
the very simplest of Prof. Marshall’s instances 
are provable. He still seems to us to deal too 
mechanically with his problem. Prof. Sanday 
continues his survey of the ‘‘ synoptic” ques- 
tion in a lucid and popular style. Only on 
one point he seems obscure; does he draw the 
natural inference from the facts of language 
referred to on p. 313, viz., that the fourth of 
the Beatitudes in Matt. v. is not original? If 
not, what is the Aramaic original of ‘“‘ meek” 
in Matt v.5" Of the other articles, the cor- 
respondence between Delitzsch and Hofmann, 
on the Descent of Christ into Hades, has a 
doctrinal interest. 
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Oldenburg: Stalling. 2M. 40 Pf. : 
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Gawnsen, A. Die Freiheit d. Willens, die Moral u. das Uebel. 
Graz: Leuschner. 1M. 40 Pf. aka 
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Typen. Nord-Luzon. Berlin: Friedliinder. 40M, 
Roswaa, C. L’argent et lor: production, consommation et 

circulation des m¢taux précieux. Paris: Dunod. 50 fr. 
Saccarvo, P. A. Chromotaxia seu nomenclater colorum 
polyglottus. Berlin: Friedliinder. 2M. 
Voss, W. Mycologia carniolica _ 3. Thl. Ascomycetes. 
Berlin: Friedliinder. 1 M. 50 Pf. 
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PHILOLOGY. 


Bieter, J. Ueb. die Echtheit 4d. 
Cynicus. Leipzig: Fock. 90 Pf. 

Domixco pr Saxcto Tuomas, Arte de la lengua Quichua, 
publicada de nuevo por J. Platzmann. Leipzig: Teubner. 
0M. 


Lucianischen Dialogs 


1 > 

Guossz, H. Beitriige zur Syntax d. griechischen Mediums u. 
Passivums. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 

Scurrtirz, C. Beitriige zur Erkliirung der Rede d. Sokrutes 
in Platons Symposion. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 201Pf. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHAUCER AT WORK. 
Christ’s College, Cambridge: March 14, 1891. 

It is interesting to watch Chaucer’s method 
of making a translation, His Tale of Melibeus 
enables us to observe some of his difficulties, 
and how he attempted to overcome them. It 
is not easy for us to put ourselves in his place. 
We must bear in mind that in translating from 
the French he had no dictionary to refer to, 
and he had to work from an MS. original, 
which, as we can plainly see, was either not 
very legible or else contained mistakes. We 
may think that some of his blunders are rather 
singular, but I doubt if many of us, under all 
the circumstances, would have avoided them. 

I now proceed to give examples of his mode 
of procedure. My references are to Group B, 
as numbered in the Six-text edition. 

In 2187 Chaucer says: ‘‘ Right as motthes 
in the shepes flees anoyeth to the clothes,” ce. 
As a matter of fact, he is merely giving a 
sentence from the Vulgate version of Prov. 
xxv. 20, which has, “‘sicut tinea vestimento,” 
a clause not found in our English version. But 
he had not the Latin beforehim. What he had 
was the French version—viz., ‘la tigne, ow 
lartuison, nuit a la robe.”? Of course, we can 
easily discover that Jartuison (see artison in 
Cotgrave) is a mere equivalent to, or gloss 
upon, the word figne, or the Latin tinea; but 
Chaucer had no means of discovering this. 
Perhaps his MS. was miswritten ; at any rate, 
all that he could make of it was ex Ja toison, 
which he promptly turned, correctly enough, 
into ‘‘in the shepes flees.” It is rather a 
desperate solution of the difficulty ; but he had 
to face it, and he was not to be daunted. 

Tn 2515 hetells us that ‘ the litel arese? wol 
slee the grete bole and the wilde hert.”” Asa 
fact, this represents a line in Ovid, Reme/. 
Amoris, 421— 

**Parua necat morsu spatiosum «ipera taurum,”’ 


But hehad not the Latin before him; he had 
only the French version : ‘‘la petite vivre occist 
le grant torel.”” Unluckily he did not know 
the sense of vivre, but he had to say something ; 
so he took it to represent the Latin wiverra, a 
ferret ; and, as the word “ ferret’”’ had not, at 
that date, been adopted into our language, the 
only available word for him to use was neces- 
sarily ‘‘ wesel.” 

In 2627 we find; ‘‘For Senek scith thus; 
that maister, he seith, is good that proveth 
shrewes.”’ Seneca uses no such word as 
“maister”; he merely says, ‘ Bonis nocct, qui 
malis parcit.” And we observe that, in 
Chaucer’s version, nocet disappears. The 
reasonis, once more, because all he had before 
him was the French version: ‘ Cellui nist aur 


Either his MS. was corrupt or illegible; and so 
crimes became runes. Write out these words 
in medieval letters, and observe how slight is 
the difference. 

In 2866 we have: “‘ For seint Iame seith in 
his epistles,” &c. The editors turn “epistles ”’ 
into ‘‘epistle,” on the ground that St. James 
only wrote one epistle; which only shows how 
little they understand their business. For the 
French text has: ‘‘ Senecques dist en sesescrips”’ ; 
and itis notorious that the number of Seneca’s 
letters is considerably more than one. The 
error is inanother place. Chaucer, or his MS., 
has turned senecyues or seneques into seint iacques 
or seint iaques. Here, again, those who are 
best acquainted with MSS. will most easily see 
why. 

I think we may draw much much instruction 
from these examples. They show us clearly 
what sort of difficulties beset our old authors, 
and to what desperate shifts they were driven 
in their attempts to overcome them. It would 
be grossly unfair to jest at their errors, for 
their difficulties were enormous; and I doubt 
if modern editors are invariably their betters. 
Let us rather admire their invincible courage. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








MARY FITTON AGAIN, 
London: March 28, 1891. 


As I have seen the portraits of Mary Fitton 
at Arbury Hall, and as Mrs. Newdegate, who 
has lived with them, agrees with me that they 
do not correspond with Shakspere’s description 
of his dark mistress, I think your readers will 
do well to trust us, who have no theory to sup- 
port, rather than Mr. Tyler, who has not seen 
the pictures, and naturally inclines to his own 
theory. He has not either seen the letters of 
‘*M. Ma,” or ‘‘M. Maxey,” which he thinks 
are Mary Fitton’s. I have, and they certainly 
are not in Mary Fitton’s hand. Moreover, 
though they do call Lady Anne Newdegate 
‘* sister,” one of them says :— 


**So, sweet sister, desiring you to continue me 
in your love, and remember your pore sister, 
hoo will always love you as one of my dere friendes”?; 


and as I do not think that this is the way in 
which one sister by blood would write to 
another, I conclude that M. Maxey used the 
word ‘‘sister’’ in a general sense, more affec- 
tionate than that in which “ cousin” was so 
often employed. 

The postscript to the letter quoted above 
is :— 

‘** Good sister, let me intret you to remember me 
to sir edwarde fitten and my lady, and to send this 
letter to my sister fitien, if you send ynto her.”’ 


Possibly this ‘‘sister fitten’’ meant Mary 
Fitton. What we have to dois to search and 
wait for further information. Whether it may 
become our painful duty to burn the present 
Lord Pembroke, and Wilton, if, as dread report 
says, his lately-bought Mytens portrait of his 
ancestor, William Herbert, proves swarthy—as 
he is reported to have said it is—instead of fair, 
I leave for further consideration. One earl and 
one house cannot, of course, be allowed to stand 








bons, qui espargne les mauvais.”’ Clearly, his 
MS. was either illegible or faulty ; and he read 
nnist aux as maistre. Or perhaps his MS. had 
nuist au bon, or else maistre bon, Any way, we 
see how very easily the mistake arose ;_ niist aur 
represents ‘‘maister”; and bons, or bon, repre- | 


sents “is good.” Moreover, the word provreth 
points to an MS, reading esprouue, for esparne or 
esparqgne, 

In 2754 we have: ‘and therefore clepeth 
Cassidore poverte the moder of ruine.” 
Cassiodorus calls poverty ‘‘ mater criminum ” ; 
and the French text has “mere des crimes.’ 











changed 


in the way of our doctrine, that W. H. is the 
Pembroke of 1601. Thelate Dr. Rimbault told 


| me that an inconvenient entry in a Tudor MS. 
'stood in the way of the theory of William 


Chappell and a friend of his, that Dr. Bull 
wrote the music to ‘‘God Save the King.” 
They clubbed together, bought the MS., and 


solemnly burnt it, with the pious ejaculation :— 


‘‘ Thank God, we’ve got rid of that objection !”’ 
But I have asked Lord Pembroke to let me 


But | go down and see his picture—as I want an 


excuse for riding over to Woodyates, to see the 
home of Browning’s footman- 





ancestor ;—and if I see both picture and house 
T will report on them to your readers. 
J. G. FURNIVALL. 
March 30, 1891. 
P.S.—Lord Pembroke writes to me, under 
date of March 28 : 
‘* The Mytens portrait in my possession makes 
W. H. possess a rich sort of complexion, in- 
clining to swarthy. The Vandyck portrait 
(according to tradition, not painted from life) 
gives him, perhaps, a more ruddy but less 
swarthy look. The Mytens portrait, which I 
bought, is, perhaps, of doubtful origin ; it is not 
identical with the Mytens portrait, from 
which the well-known engraving is taken, and 
which seems from certain curious and exact 
resemblances to have been used by Van Dyck, 
as well as the statue now at Cambridge.”’ 








THE NEW FRAGMENT OF EURIPIDES. 
Kirnan, St. Andrews, N.B.: March 28, 1891. 

I am far from undervaluing such minutiae 
as those to which Mr. Housman refers, though 
half a lifetime spent in elementary teaching 
has made me weary of insisting upon them. 
Had I been callous to the distinction between 
diapépw and diapopd, I should not have written 
to defend myself. 

Iam only too well aware of errata in my 
books, as well as in my hasty jew d’esprit. 
These last may partly be excused by hurry in 
revision. Certainly, if not following suit, I 
should have written ixta; and had I thought 
twice, I should have remembered that &xp does 
not occur in tragedy. This may well be an 
accident—just as &gap occurs four times in the 
Trachiniae and nowhere else in Sophocles. 
But fore would have equally suited my purpose, 
which was not, of course, to restore at a breath 
“the hand of Euripides,” but to contribute 
something towards future criticism by indi- 
cating the lines of conjecture which a first 
reading of the fragments had suggested to me. 
It was only after yielding to the temptation 
that I hbethought me of Phiiethon—and of 
Goethe. 

There is only one point of principle, raised 
in this friendly correspondence, on which I care 
to dwell. Attempts have recently been made 
to elevate (¥) the emendation of classical texts 
into an exact science; in other words, to 
reduce it to a mechanical operation. I do not 
believe in this, and the revelation in the 
Aristotelian papyrus, of the two readings of a 
line of Solon, may support my contention. If 
a critic had been found to conjecture xpeis 
guydvtas for xinopdy Aéyorvtas, would he haye 
escaped censure ? 

LEWIs CAMPBELL, 








THE EAGLE OF ETAN-GILGAMOS AND HIS 
KINDRED IN FOLKLORE. 
Dedham, Essex : March 23, 1891. 

Dr. K. Kohler, in the AcADEMY for March 
21 (p. 284), in reference to the Chaldean story 
of *‘The Eagle and the Serpent,’ sees some 
connexion between it and the old Persian 
legends relating to Simurgh. The Sin-bird or 
Simurgh is the Avesta Sacna-meregha (Skt. 
cyena-mriga), usually rendered by ‘ eagle.”’ 
Dr. West, in his Pahlavi texts (‘‘ Sacred Books 
of the East,” vol. v., pt. i.), translates the Sin- 
bird by “ griffon.” In Bundahis xxiv. 11 we 
read that “first of all birds the griffon of three 
natures was created, not for this world.”’ 
The Simurgh seems to have some connexion 
with the Hindu Garw/a or Garula, the great 





enemy of serpents and snakes. In the Chaidaean 
legend the eagle is clearly described as at 
deadly enmity with the serpent. 

According to Hindu tradition, the Garuda, 
the bird of Vishnu, was the king of the 
Suparzas, whose abode was said to be in the 
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Simbali forest. In Chinese Buddhist legends 
we find a reference to the Garuda as the | 
devourer of the serpent-dragon, Xe. The 
Great Rain asking Sitra says: 

‘* To the North of the great Ocean there is a large 
tree called Kitasilmali; it is seven yojanas round 
at its root, and is embedded twenty yojanas in the 
ground. It grows one hundred yojanas high, and | 
its branches spread fifty yojanas round. | 

‘* . . The king of these Garudas, when he wishes | 
to seize the dragons, flies up into the tree and | 
looks down on the Ucean ; then he flaps his wings | 
and divides the waters to the distance of 1600 | 
yojanas, ou which he flies down and picks up the | 
dragons just as he pleases and eats them”’ ( Beal’s 
Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, p. 50). 

The Sin-bird’s resting-place was also said to 
be on a sacred tree (see note to Bn. xxiv. 11, in 
‘Sacred Books of the East,” vol. v., p. 89). 

Gubernatis looks upon the mythological 
eagle of the Hindus as the winged solar horse ; 
and he thinks that the first trace of the 
legendary and proverbial enmity between the 
bird of prey and the serpent is to be found in 
the contest between Indra, as a ¢yena or hawk, 
and Ahi (Zv0logical Mythology, ii., pp. 182, 
183). 

In the AcApvEMY for October 18, 1890 (pp. 
344-5), [havesuggested that the fabulous Garuda 
or Suparva was borrowed by the Hindus from 
a non-Aryan mythology, most probably from 
the Dravidians through the Babylonians. The 
Chaldean story renders this supposition highly 
probable. R. Morris. 








‘“ TIE GOLDEN LAKE.” 
London: March 26, 1891. 


In the review of my book, Te Golden Lake, 
in the ACADEMY of March 21, your critic states 
that its leading features are identical with those 
of another Australian story, entitled The Lost 
E-vplorer, though he was kind enough to add 
that there was ‘sufficient difference in the 
treatment to exclude any suspicion’ of my 
work being in any way indebted to the last 
named. Iimay, however, state that I have not 
read Mr. Hogan’s book, that my story was 
accepted by Messrs. Trischler in last June, and 
that as Vike Lost Explorer did not appear 
till the September following, I could not very 
well have been guilty of appropriating its 
contents, W. Caritton Dawe. 


APPOINTMENTS VOR NEXT WEEK, 
Moxpay, Apil 6, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “The Apparent Cruelty 
of Nature,’’ by the Rev. Theodore Wood. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “Darwin and Hegel,” by 
Mr. D. G. Ritchie. 

Sp.m. Richmond Athenaeum : “ Sound and Music,” 
by Mr. A. R. Sennett. 

Tvrspay, April 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Geo- 
graphy of Africa,” I., by Mr. J. Scott Keltie. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ‘The Baal and 
Ashtoreth Altar discovered at Kanawat in Syria, now in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge,”’ by Mr. J. Pollard ; 
‘* Ideograms common te Accadian and Chinese,’”’ by the 
Rev. C. J. Ball. 

_ 8p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘The Cost of the Genera- 
tion and Distribution of Electrical Energy,” by Mr. 
R. E. B. Crompton. 

_ 830p.m. Zoological: “The Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Slugs,” by Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell; “The Ana- 
tomy of Dolivhotis patagonica,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard ; 
‘* A Viviparous Bathybial Fish from the Bay of Bengal,”’ 
by Dr. B. Aleock ; “ Lathybiaster vevillifer, Wyy. Thoms,” 
by Prof. I. Jettrey Bell. 

Wepyespay, April 8, 8 p.m. Geological. 

Sp.m. Shelley Society: “ Shelley and his Relations 

to Christian Dogma,” by Dr. A. H. J 


| 8 p.m. Mathematical: “The Representation of 


Combinations of certain Electrical Quantities by means 
of the Analytical Forms called ‘Trees,’” by Major 
Macmahon, 


son. 


} 
| 8 =. Electrical ay A “The Design of Multi- 
j yDa: .B. 


polar mos,” by Mr. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. ; 
Fripay, April 10, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting, “* Modern Peocunstive Construction,” by Mr. 
W. W. F. Pullen; “The Design of Locomotive Cylin- 
ders,” by Mr. John H. Barker. 
8 p.m. New Shakspere Society: ‘‘Some Points, 
chiefly Metrical, in ‘ Julius Caesar,’ ”’? by Mr. B. Dawson. 
8 p.m. Ruskin Society: a Paper by Mr. Andrew 
M. J. Ogilvie. 
9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘“‘ Electric and Mag- 
netic Screening,” by Sir William Thomson. _ 
Sarurpay, April 11, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Dynamo,” I., by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. : 
3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


TWO ASTRONOMICAL BOOKS, 








Tycho Brahe. By J. U,. EF. Dreyer. (A. & 
C. Black.) 

The System of the Stars. By Agnes M. 
Clerke. (Longmans.) 


Atrnoveu Tycho Brahe is not the greatest 
name in astronomy, it may be said that 
without him the greatest would not have 
been. His observations were, to borrow a 
phrase of Carlyle’s, the sunken column on 
which the far-shining generalisations of 
Kepler were reared. Yet in another way, 
like Copernicus, one may even say, like 
Bacon, he belonged less to the new than to 
the old order of thought. In preparing the 
foundations of modern discovery, he crowned 
the edifice of Greek astronomy. Living 
just before the invention of the telescope, 
he carried the methods of Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy as near perfection as they could be 
brought without its aid. He determined 
the places of standard stars to within a 
minute of are, while Copernicus had looked 
on the reduction of errors of observation to 
eight minutes as an unattainable ideal of 
accuracy; and his estimate of the year’s 
length is, according to Dr. Dreyer (p. 333), 
* only about a second too small ’’—although 
obtained without the help of a pendulum- 
clock. But Tycho, while he could observe 
and register phenomena with great pre- 
cision, was little able to penetrate below 
their surface. In this respect he was a type 
of his whole age, the second half of the 
sixteenth century, which produced many 
excellent observers but only one great 
speculative genius, the ill-fated Giordano 
Bruno. 

As is well known, the Danish astro- 
nomer rejected the Copernican system, so 
far as it involved the double movement 
of the earth. He seems to have been one 
of those worthy people who hold that truth 
lies between the two extreme opinions. The 
planets moved round the sun, and there 
Copernicus was right; but the sun moved 
round the earth, and there Ptolemy and 
common sense were right. Of course there 
were arguments against the earth’s motion ; 
but they were not insuperable, as Galileo 
showed without any assistance from the 





app. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘ The Durability of Pic- 
oe pee with Oils and Varnishes,’ by Mr. A. P. 
saurie. 
Tuvrspay, April 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Recent 
Spectroscopic Investigations,” I., by Prof. Dewar. 
1pm. Archaeological Institute: ** The Heraldry of 
the Cumberland Statesmen,” by Chancellor Ferguson ; 
* ‘The Brasses in the London Museums,” by Mr. Andrew 
Oliver; “* Further Remarks on Jade,” by Mr. James 
Hilton. 
4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Indian Village 
Community, with special reference to Modern Inyestiga- 
tion,” by Mr. B, H. Baden-Powell, 


telescope. Dr. Dreyer thinks that religious 
bigotry had something to do with his 
hero’s compromise. But the opinions of 
‘Luther and Melanchthon, which he quotes 
| in this connexion as opposed to the Coper- 
nican theory on the ground of its incom- 
patibility with Seripture, are scarcely 
relevant, seeing that Luther died in 1546, 





the year of Tycho’s birth, and Melanchthon 
in 1560, the year when his attention was 
first drawn to astronomy. Early in the 
seventeenth century, when the heliocentric 
system had been condemned by the Holy 
See, it could be held with perfect security in 
Germany, as we learn from a letter of 
Kepler’s to Galileo. How sincere Tycho 
was in upholding the immobility of the 
earth is proved by his dying prayer that 
Kepler would interpret his observations in 
accordance with that theory. The difference 
between a mere observer and an observer 
who was also a great thinker is well shown 
by the circumstance that, while Tycho and 
Kepler discovered the moon’s annual 
equation independently of one another, 
Tycho merely gave a mathematical expres- 
sion of the fact, while Kepler, as Dr. Dreyer 
says, 

‘* displayed his wonderful genius by suggesting 
that the moon might be retarded in its motion 
by a force emanating from the sun, which 
would be greatest in winter, when the moon 
and earth are nearer to the sun than they are 
in the summer” (p. 342), 


although he subsequently abandoned this 
happy inspiration. It is true that Tycho 
was the first to establish one great fact in 
physical astronomy, by proving that comets 
were heavenly bodies moving beyond the 
orbit of the moon, and not, what Aristotle 
had supposed them to be, mere atmospheric 
exhalations. But this resulted directly from 
his observation that the comet of 1577 had 
no appreciable parallax ; nor does he seem 
to have noticed that in thus dealing a blow 
to the Aristotelian physics, with their system 
of crystalline spheres, he was destroying the 
necessary condition of the diurnal rotation 
of the heavens. 

Tycho has been accused of sharing the 
astrological superstitions of his age; and 
his public utterances on the subject certainly 
give countenance to the charge. But Dr. 
Dreyer has shown by the evidence of a 
private letter dated 1587 (pp. 384, sqq.), 
that such expressions must not be taken too 
seriously. ‘Tycho drew up his horoscopes 
rather as a return for the magnificent bene- 
factions of his royal patron Frederick II. of 
Denmark than from any belief on his own 
part in the value of such forecasts. 

Tycho Brahe was a most conscientious 
observer, but he seems to have been con- 
scientious in no other way. He has been 
numbered among the “‘ martyrs of science ”’ ; 
but, in truth, he has no more claim to the 
title than Bacon. Let me at once add that 
the haughty independence of the astrono- 
mer’s character is not less markedly con- 
trasted with the subservience, than are his 
sterling scientific merits with the presumption 
of the charlatan chancellor. But of genuine 
heroism there is little enough to be found 
in his life, nor was there need of much. 
The difficulties thrown in the way of his 
astronomical studies by the aristocratic 
prejudices of his family and erder have 
been greatly exaggerated by popular 
biographies, and seem by Dr. Dreyer’s 
account to have been only just enough to 
test the sincerity of his vocation. The 
romantic marriage with a peasant girl, about 
which so much used to be said, turns out to 
have been, in all probability, a rather dis- 
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creditable connexion, to which his friends 
might justly object, and which only 
long continuance converted, according to 
Danish custom, into a more legitimate union. 
At thirty, Tycho found himself more richly 
endowed for the work of research than had 
been the lot of any scientific inquirer since 
the time of the Alexandrian Museum. 
Thanks to the liberality of Frederick II., 
he was able to devote twenty years to 
celestial observations in Uraniborg, the 
fairy palace of astronomy that he built for 
himself in the island of Hveen; and if at 
the end of that time some of the royal 
benefactions were withdrawn by Frederick’s 
successor, Christian IV., the catastrophe 
must not be attributed to a coalition of petty 
spites and jealousies, but to Tycho’s own 
flagrant misconduct. Dr. Dreyer writes 
biography not only with the indefatigable 
diligence, but also with the inflexible veracity, 
of a man of science ; and the facts which he 
relates are quite sufficient to destroy the 
popular legend which has so long circulated 
on the subject of the great astronomer’s 
departure from Denmark. A manor was 
granted to Tycho, saddled with the 
obligation to keep up a lighthouse be- 
longing to it. ‘This duty he seems to 
have completely neglected, notwithstand- 
ing repeated remonstrances (pp. 108-9). 
He received a prebend, subject to the 
customary payment of a year’s revenue 
to the widow of its previous holder; but, 
‘‘ with characteristic coolness,”’ he declined to 
discharge the obligation until compelled to 
do so by a peremptory order from the king, 
and subsequently tried to indemnify himself 
hy throwing on the heirs of his predecessor 
the cost of certain repairs for which he was 
himself responsible (pp. 110-11). At a 
subsequent period we find him persistently 
refusing to execute similar repairs, although 
the chapel attached to the prebend was 
threatened with ruin in consequence of his 
neglect (p. 221). He also appears to have 
been guilty of brutally unjust and oppres- 
sive conduct towards a tenant of the same 
prebend, conduct which, as Dr. Dreyer 
says, ‘“‘certainly did not improve his credit 
with the young king, who throughout his 
life wished to act justly by everybody, irre- 
spective of rank and social position” 
(p. 221). We can hardly wonder that the 
astronomer was at last deprived of the pre- 
bend, of his Norwegian estate, and of a 
yearly pension of 500 dalers. His defiant 
conduct cut off the possibility of a recon- 
ciliation with the Danish Government; and 
the few remaining years of his life were 
spent in the service of the Emperor Rudolph, 
whose combined passion for science and in- 
capacity for politics vividly remind one of 
the royal astrologer in Calderon’s most 
famous play, 


_ Five years ago I had the pleasure of 
introducing Miss Agnes Clerke’s J/istory of 
«Istronomy in the Nineteenth Century to the 
readers of the AcapEmy. Since then the 
merits of that work have received full recog- 
nition from the persons best qualified to 
speak on the subject; and her authority to 





discuss the profoundest questions raised in 
the science about which she writes may | 
now be taken as admitted by all whom it | 
may concern. 





Her new work addresses | 


itself to a more select public than her last; 
that is, it demands a greater familiarity 
with the subject to take up, and a greater 
power of sustained attention to read 
through. It is, indeed, a book which not 
only the best informed general reader, but 
also probably many specialists, may consult 
with profit. It is hard to imagine that 
everyone who can handle an equatorial or 
a spectroscope with dexterity carries in his 
head the enormous mass of facts and 
ideas relative to sidereal astronomy that 
Miss Clerke has sifted from piles of scien- 
tific archives—English, American, French, 
German, and Italian—and digested into a 
series of luminous dissertations: nor is there 
any other work of reference to which those 
who wish for the latest and completest 
instruction can turn with equal certainty 
that they will find their wants supplied. 

To talk about the ‘‘ System of the Stars” 
is, of course, a very different thing from 
talking about the solar system. By the 
latter is understood a definite group of 
objects, with whose relative positions, 
shapes, dimensions, masses, and movements 
we are perfectly acquainted. But of the 
sidereal universe, the most we can say with 
any approach to certainty is that it does 
form a system of finite, though vast, extent, 
embracing, so far as we can see, the whole 
sum of material existence, and roughly 
defined in one plane, even to the unaided 
eye, by the zone of the Milky Way. 

Only a generation ago a different view 
was maintained by some high scientific 
authorities, who held that the nebulae con- 
stitute galaxies co-ordinate with our own, 
and succeeded by others without number 
through the infinitudes of space. But even 
then some philosophers were of a contrary 
opinion, and it is they who have turned out 
to be right. Beyond, or rather within, this 
most general fact our knowledge is meagre 
and fragmentary. Dut the fragments, such 
as they are, may be exhibited in a certain 
logical order, advancing from the particular 
to the general, from the simple to the com- 
plex, from the relatively clear to the rela- 
tively obscure; and this is the sort of Sys- 
tem implied in the title of Miss Clerke’s 
book. Much of it reproduces on a greatly 
enlarged scale what was rapidly outlined in 
the relative chapters of her J/istory of 
Astronomy ; but so important is the progress 
made in the last few years that much of it 
is entirely new. During that period the 
photographic camera has proved itself a 
potent instrument of discovery, as well as a 
veritable weapon of precision, in the hands 
of the astronomer. We sometimes hear of 
a dwarf on the shoulders of a giant; but 
the camera, when superadded to the tele- 
scope, is a giant on the shoulders of another 
giant. The light-gathering power of the 
one in space is even surpassed by the light- 
gathering power of the other in time. 
Prolonged exposure answers the same pur- 
pose as increased diameter of object-glass. 
In this manner myriads of new stars have 
been revealed, and not only revealed but 
charted with a hitherto unattainable ac- 
curacy. The Pleiades have, for the first 
time, been depicted for us as they really 
exist, and as they may be seen in the beauti- 
ful froutispiece of this volume—that is to 





say, swathed in delicate wreaths of nebulous 
light; and the great nebula in Andromeda 
has been shown to present that very 
configuration of rings condensing round a 
central nucleus which was demanded by the 
hypothesis of Kant. In combination with 
the spectroscope the camera has also supplied 
what Miss Clerke, not without reason, calls 
‘‘one of the most remarkable verifications 
of theory on record” (p. 137) by demon- 
strating, what was before surmised, that the 
curious variation of Algol is due to the 
revolution round it of an enormous but 
feebly luminous satellite. The same potent 
combination of instruments working by a 
different method has analysed Spica Vir- 
ginis, Vega, and other stars into doubles so 
close that their components will probably 
never be seen apart by any human oye. 
And here, at the risk of exposing his own 
ignorance, the present writer must confess 
to a serious difficulty caused by one of Miss 
Clerke’s statements. Certain stars, of which 
Arcturus is one, have been shown to move 
through space with a velocity varying from 
about 100 to 375 miles a second. Now, 
according to Prof. Newcomb, as quoted in 
this work (p. 344), such a speed would he 


“uncontrollable by the combined attractive 
power of the entire sidereal universe. For his 
calculations show that the maximum velocity 
attainable by a body falling from infinity 
towards and through a system composed of 
100,000,000 orbs, each five times as massive 
as our sun, and distributed over a disc-like 
space, 30,000 light years in extent, would be 
twenty-five miles a second..... Now the 
velocity producible by an attractive system 
is the limit of the velocity it can control—that 
is, bend into a closed curve,” 


whence it is inferred that the stars alluded 
to cannot be permanent members of the 
sidereal system. But one would like to 
know how far the validity of this calculation 
depends on the diffusion of the attractive 
mass over an enormous space, and what is 
the limit to the velocity generated in a body 
falling towards another body from infinity 
or from some more moderate distance. For 
the components of Vega—which has been 
analysed since Miss Clerke’s book passed 
through the press—are said to move round 
their common centre of gravity with a 
velocity of over 370 miles a second, which 
velocity nevertheless is self-evidently ‘ con- 
trollable by gravitation” since they con- 
tinue to move in a closed curve. And Miss 
Clerke herself supplies an instance which, 
though less extreme, is sufficient for the 
purpose. She gives Algol’s satellite a 
velocity of 55-4 miles a second (p. 158). 
Now, any possible division of this amount 
between ‘the tangential force and the 
centripetal force must make one or other 
of them greater than the twenty-five 
miles a second given as a maximum hy 
Prof. Newcomb’s calculation. At any rate, 
it seems premature to set down Arcturus 
and other swift stars as homeless and aim 
less vagabonds in the fields of space. 

Let me conclude with a hope that Miss 
Clerke may be encouraged to follow up this 
admirable work with a companion volume 
on the solar system. We shall then possess 
in a completed and scientific form the latest 
results of that wonderful evolution, the 
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various branches of whose history she has 
already embraced, within the outlines of a 
single sketch. 

Atrrep W. Benn. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Currton Suaxsrgre Socrery.—(Saturday, Feb. 28.) 
Miss Fiorence Heraratn, president, in the chair. 
—Mrs. C. I. Spencer read ‘‘ A Criticism of ‘The 
Duchess of Malfi,’’’ which took the form of a half- 
hour’s conversation round the tea-table of a 
Devonshire country-house. The play was thus 


Messrs. KEGAN Pau, TRENCH, TRUBNER | jooked at from different points of view. But there 


& Co. have added to their series of Oriental | 


Catalogues a very useful Bibliotheca Sunserita, 
or catalogue of new and second-hand books on 


Sanskrit literature, extending to sixty pages. | 


It is classified into grammars, dictionaries, texts 
and translations, chrestomathies, bibliographies, 
catalogues of MSS., miscellaneous. The texts 
and translations are further subdivided in such 
a way that no less than five pages are given to 
Vedas, and nearly a page to translations from 
foreign languages into Sanskrit. 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. d’Arbois de Jubainville read a 
paper upon the passage in Livy (v. 34), which 
describes the original entry of the Gauls into 
Italy. The MSS. have “ per Taurinos saltusque 
Juliae Alpis,” which is absurd; for Turin and 
the Julian Alps (Carmiola) are situated at the 
two extreme ends of the Alpine chain. Grono- 
vius (followed by Crevier) has ‘‘ Taurino saltu 
invias Alpes”’; Drakenborch reads ‘‘ per Tauri- 
nos saltusque invios A.’’; Madvig conjectured 
** per T. saltus [vallem] que Duriae Alpis.” M. 
d@Arbois would adopt none of these changes ; 
for he contended that the responsibility for the 
blunder must be laid upon Livy himself, who, 
as appears from other passages in this chapter, 
had attempted to combine two inconsistent 
necounts. One of these—probably that of 
Timagenes, a contemporary of Livy—placed the 
entry of the Gauls into Italy two centuries 
before the capture of Rome, and derived them 
from modern France by the route of Turin; 
the other and more ancient one is that of an 
author who believed that their first arrival was 
very little earlier than the capture of Rome, 
and that they had previously occupied an im- 
mense tract of country east of the Rhine. 


WeE have received the 7'ransactions of the 
American Philological Association for 1890 
(Boston: Ginn). Besides the Proceedings of 
the twenty-second annual session, held at 
Norwich, Connecticut, last July, it contains 
four papers printed at length. Of the two first 
of these, we must be content to mention only 
the titles : ‘‘ The Order of Words in Greek,” by 
Thomas Dwight Goodell, assistant-professor at 
Yale; and ‘* Homeric Wit and Humour,” by 
W. Irving Hunt, also of Yale. The third 
paper is by Dr. R. F. Leighton, of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, on ‘‘The Medicean MSS. of 
Cicero,” returning to a subject he had before 
treated in 1878. In opposition to the received 
view—that these MSS., now in the Laurentian 
Library at Florence, were transcribed by 
Petrarch from the archetypes found by him at 
Verona and Vercelli—Dr. Leighton maintains 
(1) that Petrarch was altogether unacquainted 
with Cicero’s letters a/ Fam., and that (2) the 
archetype of the Letters ad Att. is known to 
have existed in the Verona Library some years 
before Petrarch’s alleged find. 


was a general agreement that, whatever faults 


| Webster may have had, he could not be accused, 





**Petrarch’s connexion with the rediscovery and | 


circulation of Cicero's Letters is narrowed down to 
a small collection, which was found in his library 
after his death, and which he copied from a codex 
found perhaps at Verona, though the place where 
the find was made is by no means certain.” 

Finally, Dr. Leighton goes on to show, by 
cumulative evidence of great weight, that the 
Medicean MS. were really procured by Coluccio 
di Piero de’ Salutato. The fourth paper is a 
translation, with notes, of the Katha-Upanishad, 
by Prof. Whitney, of Yale, which claims to 
have been ‘‘made with more conscientious 


as some of his contemporaries might be, of dulness. 
Tn reference to the ample allowance of bloodshed, 
it was urged that this would not be objected to by 
a seventeenth-century audience, and that justice 
required the death of the two brothers and of 
Bosola. Webster’s character as a critic was re- 
ferred to, and his inadequate reference to Shakspere 
considered to be proof of his incompetence as such, 
and yet his frequent imitation of Shakspere, both 
in substance and expression, was evident. It was 
admitted that, notwithstanding that she was not 
always wise in little things, the character of the 
Duchess was drawn with great power, and that 
Webster deserved his place in the front rank of 
dramatists, for having carried out so ably such a 
lovely conception, and that the reader’s sympathy 
is justified in going along with her through all the 
obloquy that followed her, and in all the horrors 
she had to endure. Of her two brothers it could 
not be denied that the Cardinal was the greater 
villain, and some excuse for Ferdinand was found 
in the probable intention of Webster to represent 
him from the beginning as having a vein of mad- 
ness, and ample confirmation of this is to be obtained 
as the play goes on. It was shown that Bosola 
was a very complex character ; and his combination 
of scholar and villain, with his occasional moments 
of remorse, proves Webster’s genius in its delinea- 
tion. The conclusion arrived at was that ‘* The 
Duchess of Malfi’’ is a grand play, for the painful- 
ness of it is made supportable by the noble charac- 
ter: of the Duchess and Antonio, by Delio’s 
faithful friendship, and by the devotion of Cariola 
to her mistress; and justice is vindicated and 
conscience avenged.—Mr. John Taylor read ‘‘ A 
Note on Mr. Swinburne’s Statement of the case 
‘Euripides «. Webster.2”’> In The Nineteenth 
Century, June 1886, Mr. Swinburne wrote: ‘‘ As 
there is no poet morally nobler than Webster, so 
there is no poet ignobler in the moral sense than 
Euripides ; while as a dramatic artist—an artist in 
character, action, and motion—the degenerate 
tragedian of Athens compared to the second 
tragedian of England is as a mutilated monkey to 
a well-made man.’’ It might have been thought 
wonderful even in a wilderness of monkeys to find 
one of that species so perfect as to be worthy to 
compare with Euripides; but that a mutilated 
monkey should be chosen for fit comparison with 
so consummate a delineator of passion and 
character as the author of the ‘‘ Medea’? when the 
writer of ‘‘ The Duchess of Malfi’’ is placed beside 
him as a mental standard, is an estimate which 
would have surprised Euripides’ own countrymen, 
could they have foreseen the curious criticism just 
cited. The judges of Euripides on the Attic stage 
had been the judges of Aeschylus and Sophocles ; 
and though the first of these three had not the 
majestic manner of his two predecessors, it was 
surely no more than like the later overpowering of 
the genius of a Webster by the genius of a Shak- 
spere. The dismal strangulation scene in ‘‘ The 
Duchess of Malfi’’ is of prosaic coarseness of con- 
ception compared with the death of the bride of 
Jason, and the magnificent exultation of the 
sorceress Medea is in passionate contrast with the 
brutal exclamations of the executioners of the 
Duchess. The pathetic fluctuations of Medea’s 
affection in taking leave of her children are like- 
wise in choice distinction to the utterance of the 
Duchess to Cariola before her violent death. 
Judged by the delineation of the Duchess of Malfi 


—his most interesting character in his best play— | 





the ethical quality of Webster’s work may also be | 


easily found fault with.—Miss Herapath read a 
paper on ‘‘ Characterisation in ‘The Duchess of 
Malfi,’’’ saying that the high rank among 
English dramatists which has been awarded 
to Webster by competent critics is amply 
justified by the power of 


liberalness, with greater independence of the | which he displays in ‘‘The Duchess of Malfi.” 
native commentators, than its predecessors.” 


Detailed consideration was then given to the 


characterisation | 


characters of the Cardinal, an embodiment of 
Satan, of Bosola, the incarnation of Envy, of the 
Duchess, an example of noble purity, of Fer- 
dinand, led away by an overweening love of 
money, and of Pescara, the man of keen intellect ; 
while the scenes in which Antonio and the Duchess 
are concerned exhibit Webster's power in de- 
lineating tender pathos, and altogether the beauties 
of the play are many and varied.—Mr. R. H. 
Warren read a paper on ‘‘ Archaeology and Folk- 
lore in ‘ The Duchess of Malfi.’’’ From the many 
medical and surgical references in the play, it may 
be imagined that Webster had a special training, 
if not actual practice, in the healing art, combining 
this, as in the case of William of Worcester, with 
an evident taste for antiquities. The various 
allusions on the subjects mentioned in the title 
of the paper were then passed in review, and fre- 
quently illustrated by passages from other writers. 


ExvizanetuaNn Socrery.—( J] ednesday, March 4.) 


Freverick Rocers, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. Ernest 
Rhys read a paper on ‘‘ Thomas Dekker.’’ In the 
course of his paper Mr. Rhys remarked that his 
present notes upon Thomas Dekker were intended 
to complete his account in the ‘‘ Mermaid ”’’ edition 
of Dekker’s plays. Those members of the society 
who had made a close study of the plays and other 
writings of Dekker had no doubt realised him for 
the good-natured vagabond of letters that he really 
was, whose vagrant life enabled him to give 
glimpses of many things in Elizabethan times, 
such as no other dramatist gave so abundantly. 
Like Charles Dickens, whom he somewhat re- 
sembled, Dekker had a profound sense of the 
tragedy and comedy of what we call low life. He 
delighted in the unfashionable folk who go to 
people what might be called the East-End of 
literature. Dekker, perhaps the most original and 
most striking figure among the lesser known men 
of that brilliant array which follows Marlowe, is 
at the same time one of the most unfortunate in 
his life and its artistic outcome, judged by the 
standard of his own genius. It was as if Fortune, 
to take a figure from his own play, having first 
presented him with the gift which, as a poet of 
the time, he most desired—the playwright’s great 
opportunity—then turned upon him and said : 


‘* But now go dwell with cares, and quickly die.” 


If, however, he lived with cares, he laughed at 
them, and he was too strong to let them kill him 
outright. But, nevertheless, there they were: 
they never perhaps quite upset that undaunted 
good-humour of his, but they defeated him as an 
artist, they allicd themselves insidiously with his 
own natural weaknesses to defeat the consummation 
of a really great poetic faculty. Dekker, however, 
is one of those authors whose-personal effect tends 
to outgo the purely artistic one. He has the rare 
gift of putting heart into everything he says; and 
because of this abounding heartiness of his, it is 
hard to measure him by the absolute standards of 
criticism. Indeed, after the endless shortcomings 
and disappointments of his verse and prose have 
been estimated and written against him, he 
remains, after all has been set down, still the same 
lovable, elusive being, a man of genius, a child of 
nature. For this reason it is disappointing that 
so little is to be actually learned of his life. As 
one reads his plays, and marks the strong in- 
dividuality shown in them, the desire to know how 
he adjusted himself to the everyday life, and took 
its little defeats and encouragements, springs very 
strongly. It is the natural interest that one takes 
in men of his cordial humanity, and it is disap- 
pointing to be balked of its satisfaction. In sum- 
ming up this strange life and its dramatic outcome, 
it is easily seen what may be said cn the adverse 
side. Dekker had great defects. He was the type 
of the prodigal in literature, the kindhearted, 
irresponsible poet whom we all know, and love, 
and pardon seventy times seven. But itis sad to 
think that, with a little of the common talent which 
every successful man of affairs counts as part of 
his daily equipment, he might have left a different 
record. He never attained the serious conception 
cf himself and his dignity as a worker which every 
poet, every artist, must have who would take effect 
proportionate to his genius. He never seemed to 
become conscious in any enduring way of his 
artistic function ; and he constantly threw aside, 
under pressure of the moment, those standards of 
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excellence which none knew better than he how to 
estimate. But, after all has been said, Dekker 
remains, by his faults as well as by his faculties, one 
of the most individual, one of the most suggestive 
figures of the whole Elizabethan circle. Because 
of the breath of simple humanity in them, his works 
leave a sense of brightness and human encourage- 
ment whose charm lingers when many more careful 
monuments of literary effort are forgotten. His 
artistic sincerity has resulted in a picture of life 
as he saw it, unequalled for its sentiment, for its 
living spirit of tears and laughter, as well as for 
its outspoken truth. His homely realism brings 
before us all the everyday bustle of the Elizabethan 
streets, the craftsmen and ’prentices, the citizens 
at their shop doors, the gallants in the middle 
aisle of St. Paul’s. The general feeling is that of 
asummer’s morning in the pleasant Cheapside of 
those days—more like the street of a little market 
town than the Cheapside of to-day—where, in the 
clear sunny air, the alert cry of the ’prentices, 
“What do you lack?’’ rings out cheerily, and 
each small incident of the common life is touched 
with vivid colour. And if the night follows, dark 
and haunted by grim passions and sorrows, and 
the King’s Bench waits for poor poets not far 
away, this poet who had known the night and the 
prison only too well sang so undauntedly that 
the terrors of them fell away at the sound. As he 
had this faith in the happy issue out of his own 
troubles, so Dekker looked unflinchingly as a poet 
upon the grim and dark side of human life, seeing 
it to emerge presently, bright in the higher vision 
of earth and heaven. Much that at first seems 
gratuitously obscene and terrible in his dramatic 
presentation may in this way be accepted in the 
same vigorous apprehension of the comedy and 
tragedy of life, which he himself showed. he 
whole justification of his life-work, indeed, is to be 
found in these words of his, from the dedicatory 
epistle to his ‘‘ Dream,’’ which we may well take 
as his parting behest:—‘‘So in these of mine, 
though the Devil be in the one, God is in the 
other; nay, in both. What I send you may per- 
haps seem bitter, yet it is wholesome; your best 
physic is not a julep; sweet sauces leave rotten 
bodies. There is a hell named in our creed, and a 
heaven, and the hell comes before; if we look not 
into the first, we shall never live in the last.” Mr. 
Rhys, in commenting on the singular ‘‘ Dekker’s 
Dream ”’ at the conclusion of his paper, considered 
the preface one of the best pieces of prose that 
Dekker wrote, and most interesting, autobio- 
graphically, as seeming to point to Dekker having 
been driven at one time to a madhouse—a sup- 
position further borne out by various scenes in his 
plays, describing the interior of such places. The 
discussion which followed was opened by the 
chairman, and continued by Mr. James Ernest 
Baker, Mr. W. H. Cowham, Mr. Frank Payne, 
Mr. Arthur Nicholson, and other members and 
friends of the society. 


FINE ART. 


“Les Ariisres Cftipres.”—Zurner, par | 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton; Barye, par 
Arstne Alexandre; Hobbema, par Emile 
Michel; Madame Vigée Le Brun, par 
Charles Pilet; Jacob van Ruysdael, par 
Emile Michel. (Paris : Librairie de I’ Art.) 
Or this excellent series of critical biographies 
some thirty or more have now been published, 
and it promises to become in itself a veritable 
“Librairie de l’Art.” Its peculiar merit as 
& series, one that too clearly distinguishes 
it from a similar publication in this country, 
is that each artist has been treated by a 
writer of established authority as an art 
critic, and one, moreover, who has specially 
studied his particular subject or subjects. 
To make a selection for the sake of brevity, 
and without any invidious comparison, the 
Donatello of Eugéne Muntz, the Rembrandt of 
Emile Michel, the Edelinck of Henri Dela- 
borde, the Phidias of Maxime Collignon, the 
Delacroix of Eugéne Véron, and the Van der 





Meer of Henry Havard, are typical examples 
of that right association between author and 
subject which is indispensable to the produc- 
tion of valuable work, whether that work be 
“popular” or not. This excellent principle 
has not been departed from in the case of 
the last five biographies. 

Among these is one of the greatest of 
English artists, Turner; and this has been 
written by one of the best of English critics, 
Mr. Philip Hamerton, whose special study 
of his subject is too well known to need 
emphasis here. He has abbreviated and to 
a certain extent re-written his English 
Life of Turner, and in doing so has been 
careful to make clear to the Irench reader 
the strange distinction hitherto drawn in 
England between painters in water-colour 
and painters in oil, and the attitude of our 
Royal Academy in this and other matters, 
which had so marked an influence on the 
career of the great landscape painters. The 
work on the whole is excellent, but on one 
or two small points he falls a prey to that 
inaccuracy which ever lies in wait for the 
most careful of writers. Turner’s friends 
at Bristol were called Narraway, not Harra- 
way; and Dr. Monro (of the Adelphi) 
and Mr. Munro (of Novar), were very 
different persons. The descendants of the 
former will be surprised to hear that 
“Vamabilité du docteur Munro pour le 
jeune artiste a fini par accumuler un trésor 
pour ses héritiers.” It is to be regretted 
that the illustrations are so poor. We 
look in vain among them for “ Crossing 
the Brook ” or ‘‘ Ulysses and Polyphemus ” 
or ‘ The Fighting Temeraire,” or any other 
of Turner’s finest and most characteristic 
pictures. About half of them are unsatis- 
factory reproductions of etchings for the 
Liber Studiorum. 

No such complaint can be made with 
regard to the two volumes by M. Emile 
Michel on the Dutch landscape-painters. 
Van Goyen, the first of them in date, is 
admirably illustrated by his “ View of 
Dordrecht,” in the Louvre; and the brilliant 
‘¢ Haarlemer Meer,” in the Staedel Museum, 
at Frankfort; which remind one of the 
recent appearance of a charming little picture 
by the artist in the National Gallery (Tra- 
falgar-square) which has been hid away 
somewhere at South Kensington for many 
years. Even better represented are Solomon 
Ruysdael and his nephew Jacob; and of 
Hobbema we have the famous ‘‘ Avenue,” 
from the National Gallery, the ‘‘ Watermill,” 
from the Louvre, and several other of his 
masterpieces. Whether Jacob Ruysdael 
was, after Rembrandt, the greatest artist of 
Holland is a question upon which all will 
not agree with M. Emile Michel, although 
there are few whose opinion in the matter 
has more authority. On another question, 
the amount of Ruysdael’s indebtedness 
to Everdingen for the subjects of his 
Norwegian pictures of forest and water- 
fall, his views are also well worthy of 
consideration. It is a point of scarcely less 
difficulty. Their force, their poetry, raise 
them far above the representations by Ever- 
dingen of similar scenes; and yet, with all 
their beauty, they have scarcely the freedom 
and spontaneity which mark his pictures of 
his own country. The first argument is not 




















perhaps of very great account, as Ruysdael, 
by his superior power of composition and 
finer artistic feeling, might easily—it might 
be said would infallibly—make more out of 
Everdingen’s studies than Everdingen him- 
self could ; but the precision, the details, and 
the variety of the scenes depicted, make it 
probable that they were not painted without 
some personal familiarity. DP. Molyn may 
have gone with him to Scandinavia, as M. 
Michel suggests ; but it is not necessary to 
invent a companion for him. M. Michel’s 
account of the extinction of Hobbema’s fame 
till its revival, some fifty years ago, is 
interesting; but we think he has over- 
estimated the decline of his fame so far as 
England is concerned. He was_ highly 
prized by Gainsborough; and_ the last 
words of ‘‘Old”’? Crome were ‘‘ Hobbema, 
my dear Hobbema, how I have loved 
you.” Crome died in 1821, and _ his 
art from the beginning may be said to 
have been founded on that of Hobbema. 
But the neglect of this fine painter and of 
his still finer forerunner, Jacob Ruysdael, is 
undoubted—both when alive and dead— 
and it would seem almost necessary for an 
artist not to rise far beyond the ordinary 
talent of the day if he wishes to secure both 
immediate recognition and an equal regard 
by posterity. 

An unusually happy fate—at least, as 
regards her pictures—befel Madame Vigée 
le Brun, whose charm, slight and not alto- 
gether unartificial as it is, is not to be 
denied any more by us than by her con- 
temporaries. Although there was one of the 
latter, a “horrid” Englishman, Hoppner 
by name, who dared to say ungallant and 
ungentle things about her art, her fame in 
life was constant, and even now does not 
need restoring by the pleasant pen of M. 
Charles Pilet. Concerning Fragonard we 
cannot speak so confidently ; but, at least in 
France, the versatility, the grace, the deco- 
rative taste of Fragonard are, we hope, 
sufficiently recognised. It is somewhat 
different with Barye. His is a greater 
name, which, although now raised far above 
the almost complete obscurity into which it 
had sunk, is scarcely even now held in 
the honour it deserves. Though sentiment- 
alists may look down upon an artist who 
concerned himself principally with brute 
life, and though the modern school of 
realistic sculptors may regard Barye as ‘‘ too 
anatomical,’’ his fame is secure as one of the 
greatest masters, not only of France, but of 
all time; for he united accuracy of know- 
ledge with passionate imagination, essential 
truth with grandeur of style. The study of 
his life and work by M. Arséne Alexandre 
is one of the best, as it is one of the most 
important, of the series hitherto published. 

Cosmo MonkHOUSE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tuer thirty-eighth annual exhibition of pictures 
by artists of the continental schools—which had 
been postponed through the death of Mr. 
Wallis—will open next week at the French 
Gallery, Pall Mall. 


Tue fifth annual conference of the Camera 
Club will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday 
of next week in the theatre of the Society of 
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Arts, while the usual exhibition of photographs 
by members will be on view in the new club- 
house, Charing Cross-road. Besides the presi- 
dential address by Capt. W. de W. Abney, 
papers are promised by Mr. Joseph Pennell on 
** Photography as a Hindrance and a Help in 
Art,” by Major J. F. Nott on ‘‘ Photography 
and Illustrated Journalism,” and by Mr. C. V. 
Boys on ‘An Application of Photography.” 
An exhibition of Scatesn-aiiies will be shown 
on the evening of Tuesday, and the annual 
club dinner will take place at the Criterion 
on Wednesday. All photographers, including 
ladies, are invited to the conference. 

On Tuesday next Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
the library of the late C. Roach Smith, which, 
besides many valuable works in archaeology 
and numismatics, includes a number of MS. 
collections, note-books, and letters from anti- 
quarian friends. 


Tue Art Union of London has issued 
a pamphlet, entitled the Art Uniouw Album, 
which contains, besides a brief sketch of the 
history and work of the society, phototype 
reproductions of some of the more notable 
engravings it has published during the last fifty 
years. The place of honour is given to Mac- 
lise’s ‘‘ Wellington and Bliicher meeting after 
Waterloo ” and ‘‘ The Death of Nelson,” which 
deserve their reputation as the two historical 
pictures most popular with the English nation. 
It an that the oil paintings from which 
the plates were engraved, by Mr. Lumb Stocks 
aud Mr. C. W. Sharpe, are still in the pos- 
session of the Art Union. Then follow some 
of the best known pictures of Turner, Stanfield, 
Landseer, and Frith, together with more 
modern artists. When looking even at these 
process-blocks, we admit the truth of the boast 
made in the preface—that ‘‘the Art Union may 
claim to have kept alive the grand art of line- 
engraving, which will probably become extinct 
at no distant period.” 

Asif by way of contrast to the reflections 
suggested by the preceding, Messrs. Annan «& 
Swan have sent us a large number of specimens 
of their photogravures, which are produced 
from negatives at the rate of so much per square 
inch. Vor certain kinds of book-illustration 
the method is, no doubt, very satisfactory—to 
which some will be tempted to add, ‘ more’s 
the pity.” But we must resign ourselves to 
the inevitable, as the miniature-painters had to 
do when Daguerre and Fox Talbot first made 
photography successful. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes from Mentone : 
“The world of art in England, as well as in 
France, will learn with regret that Vhilippe Pady 
de Charentais died of consumption at Mentone on 
March 25, at the early age of thirty-four. Philippe 
Pady, as he always signed his pictures, was 
regarded by artists and connoisseurs as destined 
to be one of the foremost of venre painters ; and his 
work was highly prized and eagerly sought after 
by English collectors, to whom he was well known, 
having passed some years in England. He was a 
pupil of Meissonier, and had, Jike his master, 
wonderful force and finish in detail, while for 
depth and richness of colour his own cotintrymen 
have likened him to Diaz.’’ 


THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 
Tuk inadequacy of Joseph Surface, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Arthur Bourchier, is assigned by 
more than one theatrical expert as a prominent 
cause of the very dubious success attained by 
the long-looked-for revival of ‘‘ The School for 
Scandal,” at the Criterion Theatre, on Wed- 
nesday. To give that part to Mr. Bourchier, 
which is, as it were, the very backbone of the 
comedy, argued great confidence on Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s part. either of the ability of a certainly 


gifted actor to hold triumphantly a most im- 
portant part, or of the capacity of the company 
generally to pull him through. The event 
appears to prove that Mr. Wyndham reckoned 
without his host ; but in reality there were other 
causes which told on the result—and if we hint 
that the result was not satisfactory, let it not 
be concluded that the run of the piece will be 
very short. That does not follow at all, for the 
Criterion is an exceedingly popular theatre. 
Mrs. Bernard Beere was the Lady Teazle. 
Now Mrs. Bernard Beere is a very clever and 
a very courageous woman; but we must be 
allowed to say that she has been formed by 
nature and modified by art, not so much to 
play the heroines of comedy as the creatures of 
Parisian melodrama. She is not a genius of 
laughter: she is anexponent of piled-up agony 
and of somewhat theatrical passion. Her per- 
formance of Lady Teazle was bound to be a four 
de force. One sighed for a smaller actress, who 
should ripple and be flexible—the Amy Fawsitt, 
say, of twenty years ago at the Vaudeville. 
Still Mrs. Bernard Reere was earnest and de- 
termined—a handsome enough lady, playing a 
juvenile heroine. The Sir Peter Teazle was 
Mr. William Farren. He has become a classic 


in the part, and it was obviously Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s business to engage him to play it. He is 


Sacile princeps. When he is to be had no one 
else isin it. But he has been happier in his 
own acting when happier in his associates. 
The Charles Surface was Mr. Charles Wyndham 
himself, and in his assumption of the part it is 
reasonable to look for the cause of the present 
revival of the comedy. Mr. Wyndham’s view 
of Charles is in several particulars original, and 
it is embodied with skill. Charles will never 
be the character in which Mr. Wyndham’s 
friends will most prefer to see him, but he will 
take rank among the highly creditable imper- 
sonations of a popular actor. ‘* The School for 
Scandal,” at the Criterion is not a pronounced 
failure ; but we shall hardly have the audacity 
to say of it that it is a quite assured success. 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
George Alexander Mucfarren. By Henry C. 
Banister. (Bell.) 


Tue subject of this memoir had his prejudices, 
and, like other mortals, his faults, but musicians 
will do well to note the strong sides of his 
character: his activity and his perseverance. 
To say nothing of the affliction which fell upon 
him even in youth and darkened the later years 
of his life, he had to put up with many dis- 
appointments and to contend against many 
difficulties ; but he worked on and became one 
of the foremost men of his day. The sketch 
which he wrote of his father, and his early 
letters to his mother, show how he honoured 
his parents. To his father he was indebted for 
his first knowledge of music, and for much 
advice and assistance in after years. 

There is no need to recount here the history 
of Macfarren’s life, so fully and so impartially 
told by Mr. Banister. Though born only four 
years after the death of Haydn, he belongs to 
the immediate past ; for it is not yet a decade 
since his last Oratorio ‘‘ King David” was pro- 
duced at Leeds. 

But we would say a word or two about his 
intercourse with Mendelssohn and Dr. Day, 





and about his opinions of music and musicians. 
| The first work by which Macfarren became 
| known in Germany was his overture ‘‘ Chevy 
| Chase,’ which was given under Mendelssohn’s 
direction at Leipzig in 1843. Macfarren’s 


| admiration for the German composer’s “‘ genius” 


| What extravagant opinions regarding it. Shortly | China &e 











If obtained of a Newsvendor or | 


was intense, and at times he expressed some- | 


after Mendelssohn’s death he praised his works 
for their strong individuality, and declared that 
they show no mannerism, a statement which he 
thinks ‘“‘can hardly be attributed to the 
collected works of any other musician.” <A 
somewhat startling dictum, as his biographer 
truly observes. But the following is even more 
astounding. In an article on Mendelssohn’s 
posthumous compositions Macfarren wrote : 


**T call upon the parties, be they whom they may, 
that hold this trust, in the name of the musical 
ublic of England, to leave the music of Bach 
referring to the publications of the Bach Society] 
—which will not become any older or more obsolete 
for remaining a few years longer in obscurity— 
. and to give us, incontinent, all that they 
possess of what we at least esteem treasure above 
price.”’ 

In connexion with Dr. Day, whose theoretical 
views were so warmly espoused by Macfarren, 
an amusing tale is told, in which, by the way, 
Mendelssohn also plays a part. Macfarren had 
arranged a meeting between the composer and 
the theorist, so that the latter might have an 
opportunity of expounding his theory. But 
Macfarren told Mr. Banister that 


‘* Before Dr. Day had proceeded far with his 
argumentative exposition, the face of Mendelssohn 
assumed an expression so suggestive of his having 
taken a dose of nauseous medicine, that to avoid a 
scene he [Macfarren] was compelled to bring the 
discussion to an abrupt, if not untimely, end.” 

Throughout his life Macfarren sought ‘to 
uphold the claims of English music, to defend 
it from aspersion, and rescue it from neglect ”’ ; 
and now that the cause of English music is 
rapidly advancing, his efforts ought to be 
thankfully remembered. He it was who har- 
monised all the airs in W. Chappell’s Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, and he also wrote 
articles and delivered lectures on the subject. 
Opinions may differ as to the merit of his own 
contributions to English art, but all will admit 
that they are noteworthy for their skill and 
earnestness. Macfarren reminds us of Handel, 
in that he commenced by writing for the stage, 
and in later life devoted himself almost exclu- 
sively to sacred compositions. With regard to 
his Oratorios produced at Bristol, Birmingham, 
and Leeds, his biographer quotes opinions 
favourable and otherwise, and adds a few 
sensible comments of his own. 

Macfarren’s hostility to Wagner is well 
known. It is indeed strange to read_his 
description of Wagner as a composer ‘ whose 
habit is ill, and whose gleams of light are but 
misleading.” Let us turn from this prejudice, 
and note his intense admiration of Mozart, and 
his interesting remarks respecting that com- 
poser’s pianoforte Concertos. Among other 
things, he remarks that pianoforte parts, as 
handed down to us, ‘‘ present a mere skeleton 
of the composer’s intentions.” Cipriani Potter, 
on the authority of Attwood, Mozart’s pupil, 
told Muacfarren that Mozart ‘never played 
these Concertos twice alike.” They were in- 
tended to be filled up according to the discretion 
and ability of the performer. 

J. S. SHEDLock. 
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THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gartt. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 

Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Beveridge, Abingdon, Rignold, Thal- 
berg, Dalton, Wheatman, Bassett Roe, East, &c.; Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Jecks, E. Dane, Mary Rorke, &c. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


A” Y THEATRE. 





VENUE 
Lessee and Manager. Mr. Hexry Ler. 
Every Evening, at 830, THE HENRIETTA. ; 

Messrs. W. H. Vernon, Yorke Stephens, Lewis Waller, 
Earle Douglas, Donald Robertson, Henry Lee, Charles Fulton, 
and John L. Shine; Mesdames Marion Lea, Florence West, 
M. Jocelyn, and Fanny Brough. 


CoMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 
Every Evening, at 9. JANE. 

Messrs. Kemble, C. Brookfield, E. M. Robson, and C. H. 
Hawtrey ; Mesdames Ethel Matthews, Ewell, Ada Murray, 
Lottie Venne. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE, 


GouRtT THEATR 


Every Evening, at 9, THE VOLCANVO. 
Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Weedon CGirossmith, Allan Aynesworth, 


E. 


Brandon Thomas, Fred Cape, John Clulow, Wilson, West- 
gate; Mesdames Carlotta Leclereg, Marianne Caldwell, Per- 
dita Hudspeth, and John Wood. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by A MUTUAL MISTAKE. 
ITERION 


C® THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuartes Wynpuan. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Messrs. Charles Wyndham, William Farren, A. Bourchier, 
(ieo. Giddens, William Blakeley, Cyril Maude, H. H. Vincent. 
&. Valentine, F. Atherley, 5. Hewson, and F. Emery ; Mes- 
dames Mary Moore, M. A. Victor, E. 8. Fitzroy, E. Terriss, 


and Mrs. Berncrd-Beere. _ ; aren _ 
THEATRE. 





ARRICK 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare. 
Every Evening, at 8, LADY BOUNTIFUL. 
Messrs. John Hare, Groves, Somerset, Cathcart, Gilbert 
Hare, Byron, Rivers, Power, and J. Forbes-Robertson ; 
Mesdames Addison, Linden, Drummond, Ferrar, Webster, 


Turtle, and Kate Rorke. : 
GLOBE TH EATR E. 
Lessee, Mr. Norman Forses. 

Every Evening, at 8.145, THE BOOKMAKER. 

Preceded, at 8, by A MONTH AFTER DATE. 

Messrs. Harry Paulton, W. Farren, jun., Acton Bond, C. K. 
Cooper, A. E. Drinkwater, C. Goold, F. Vancrossen, and J. W. 
Pigott ; Mesdames V. Raye, Ansell, and L. Bell. 

YTRIC THEA TR E. 
: Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sevcer. 
This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE. 
Preceded, at 7.50, by LOVE and LAW. 


EW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
. Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Witson Barrer. 
Every Evening, at 7.45, THE LIGHTS 0’ LONDON. 

Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Melford, Cliffe, Elliott, Smith, 
Manning, George Barrett, &c. ; Mesdames, Winifred Emery, 
Hanbury, Jeffries, Polini, Wilmot, H. Leigh, &e. 

_Preceded, at 7, by TOMMY. 
RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

- _ _ Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Severn. 

This Evening, at 8.15. MAID MARIAN, 

Mesdames Violet Cameron, Attalie Claire, Amadi, Marion 
Manola ; Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Harry Parker, Egbert 
a Leonard Russell, J. Le Hay, T. Shale, Harry Monk- 
10uUSC, 

_ Preceded, at 7.35, by THE GYPSIES. 


Pp RINCESS’S THEATRE. 
: Sole Lessee and Manager, Mrs. Lanutry. 
RE )PENS WEDNESDAY NEXT, April 8, at 8.15 p.m., 
with LINDA GREY, a new and original play, in five acts, 
written by the late Sir Charles L. Young, Author of “ Jim 


the Penman. 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
4 , Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
_ Sole T roprietor and Manager, Mr. R. D’Oyiy Carre. 
Every Evening, at &, IVANHOE. 


ae siuaae’ 


T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Thi Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. GrouGce ALEXANDER. 
tis Evening, at$.15, THE IDLER. 
_ Messrs. George Alexander, Nutcombe Gould, John Mason, 
<\. Holles, and Herbert Waring ; Lady Monckton, Mesdaimes 


Maude Millett, G. Kingston, and M. Terry. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by THE GAY LOTHARIO. 


[T° OL £’s THEATRE. 
nm: a, sanageress, Miss Fronence M’Kenzir. 
This Evening, at 9.0, OUR REGIMENT. 

__Preceded, at 8.15, by SUMMER CLOUDS. 


J THEATRE. 


DEANE. 

Conway, W. Scott Buist, 
J. 8. blythe, C. Ramsey, and F, Thorne; 
Dorthoy Doir, Canninge, and Jessie Millward, 











VAUDEVILLE 
This Evening, at 8.10. DIAMOND 

Messrs, Thomas Thoine, iL. B. 
Lawrance D’< Irsay, 
Mesdames 














THE ACADEMY. 
See Prospectus, page 17, for particulars of Endowment 
Assurance Policies combining Life Assurance at 


NATIONAL 
Minimum Cost with Provision for Old Age. 
FOR MUTUAL PROV] D ENT INVESTED FUNDS, 


£4,400,000. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


INSTITUTION. 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


ESTBD. 1835. 





DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons: 


on ‘the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
} John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


Where difjiculty is experienced in procuring THE | 
ACADEMY with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher. 


ae 
Terms of annual subscription, 15s. 2d.; foreign, 17s. 4d. JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V.. 


: 2 with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
Office : Cuancery Lanz, W.C. DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 
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FURNISH your HOUSES or APART-. 
MENTS THROUGHOUT | 


on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. | 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. | 

F. MOEDER, | 

248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 
Also for HIRE ONLY 





Loypoxy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anv 22, Furniva. Srreet, E.C.; 
~ ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimums 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHAREs, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reecives small sums ou 
| deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, oneach completed £1. Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
POR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


Authors advised with as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 





Binding. i pep Keemee TY ny ae 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS. 


Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 
21, Furnivat Sr., Hotpory, & 27, Cuancery Lanz, Lonpon 


EPPS’S 


COCOA. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


BRAND & CO’S Al SAUCE, 
QOUPS, PRESERVED ‘PROVISIONS 


Lore and - i 26 2 Se 
PorreD MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
PIES. Also, 


FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, __ 


LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEAROD,;,, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 





GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 





MADE SIMPLY WITH 


| BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES: 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
And all General and Commercial Work. 


Every description of Printing—large or small. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





Printers of THE AVADEMY Newspaper. 


GCoLntD PEN, 
WITH DIAMOND POINT. 
Anti-corrosive — Flexible — Durable — Adapting itse 
to any Handwriting. 

Price Gd, cach; post-free, Yd. 





= ~ $$ —__—___________ | With White Metal Pocket Holder,complete - - - ig 

rPURTLE SOUP, and J ELLY, and other Ot, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pockct-Holders— 
- ; . SE ____._____s—*«|:« Fluted Pattern, complete - - - - = «= 5s, 6d. 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. Engitie-turned Pattern, complete - - - ~= 65, 6d 
Fluted Pattern, Telescopic- - - - - = 10s, 6d. 


~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. — - Other Patterns in great variety. 

SOLE ADDRESS — 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, ALEXANDER& & SHEPHEARD, 
MAYFAIR, W. 27, Cuancery Lane, Lonxvoy, 





Lancet-—“ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 





PURE CONCENTRATED 
Surgeons, Ircland. that Rt like so 


Sir C. A. Cameron—*T have never C C A 
well 


President Ioyal College of tasted Cocoa 
Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 
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W. IL SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 


!.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Surra & Sow’s numerous Railwaf 
Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, 
Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, but they 
may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot at which they obtain 
their books. 'There are 500 Bookstalls available for this purpose. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the 
supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.-—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day. 
The Clerk in_charge will obtain from London any Work in the Library which a Subscriber may desire to 
have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.-—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be entitled only to 
the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; similarly, Country 
Subscriptions transferred to ''own become subject to the London regulations. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway 
Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Sarr & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that much 
disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in charge 
a list comprising at least ¢wice as many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 





I FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS 


6 Months 12 Months. 

SS ~*~ d. Ss « & 

For One Volume at a time ... ast ea an ins ink -« OMG... 232 DD 
(Novels in more than One Volume ave not available for this cluss of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes __,, wi wn isi ssi an we . 017 6 .. 111 6 
Novels in move than Two Volumes ave not acadable Jor this cldos of Subscription.) 

For Four ”» ” cm tt aw = “ ~~ oi 22 0 

For Eight __s,, ” a wk wm w= au 288 uw OBR 

For Fifteen ,, - oe wt wa « ws: wm ~~ ae = 5 5 O 


Il. FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 


For One Volume at a time ... 7 wien _ itn one aw OS e uw FED 
(Novels in more han One Volume are aot acailable for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes 99 one sai — i ose etn w« OFF G 111 6 
(Novels in move tan Teco Volunes ave not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Three i - i wii . 18 0 22 0 

For Four i - “n wd a ore ‘me ao . 1 8 0 210 g 

Yor Six - - on . 115 O 3 3 0 

For Twelve - - 3 00 5 5 O 

IlI.- FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c 

For Twenty-four Volumes ata time ... an ove one wo &§ 5 @ 9 9 0 

For Thirty-six % - — ove ose ove «. 8 OO 14 2 6 

For Forty-eight - » as “i on oe ..1010 O 1816 O 

For Sixty +“ - waa - ine sie .13 0 0 . 28 9 O 

For Seventy-two ” 99 iid wn on wie 1510 O.. 28 2 O 

For Eighty-four 9 on pe ~e 8 O . 3215 O 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 





Lists of Pool:s in circulation, or any other information, can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London, 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and can be had upon application 
at the Lookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings for Gentlemen’s Libraries. 


———— 








Privted by ALEXANDEL & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane, Published by HENRY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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